{From Hieronymus Mercurialis: Praelectiones Patavinae. Venetiis, 1603.] 
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tes, HE ideal of science is 
RoW to elucidate the dark 
we. mysteries and unknown 

| forces which invest us, 
for the benefit of our 
descendants, and to 

make the world more agreeable and 
intelligible, while we ourselves are 


forgotten like the seed in the fur- 
Tow.—CAJAL. 


The beginning of the second half of 
the nineteenth century saw Helmholz, 
Ludwig, Virchow and Claude Bernard 
laying the foundations of scientific 
medicine. The new discoveries in phys- 
lology had been the signal for a con- 
certed study of the minute structures 
of the body. Little was it realized that 
anew figure, Ramon y Cajal, had ap- 
peared on the horizon, in the far-off 
village of Petilla in the Pyrenees. 

Cajal was born of the hardy peasant 
stock of Upper Aragén and Navarre. 
His father, a “surgeon of the second 
class,” was famed throughout the 

* Read in 
York Academy of Medicine, Jan. 6, 1936. 


mountains for his surgery, and not less 
for his hunting. Despite the greatest 
hardships, he entertained the burning 
hope that he might some day achieve 
the doctorate in medicine and surgery, 
and that his son Santiago should be- 
come a good doctor. In a tribute to his 
father written years afterwards, Cajal 
has said: 


He bequeathed to me his moral quali- 
ties to which I owe what I am; the religion 
of the sovereignty of the will, faith in 
hard work, the conviction that a spirit of 
steadfast and unrelenting determination 
is capable of moulding and integrating 
everything from the muscle to the brain, 
making good the deficiencies of Nature 
and even overcoming the misfortunes of 
character, the most niggardly and refrac- 
tory phenomena of life. It was from him 
also that I acquired the commendable am- 
bition to be something, and the resolution 
neither to consider any sacrifice too great 
for the realization of my aspirations nor 
ever to change my course for any sec- 
ondary considerations. 


part by Eugene Reyes Pérez, before the History of Medicine Section, New 
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The earliest recollections of Ramon 
the younger were of the Spanish vic- 
tories in Africa in the eighteen hun- 
dred and fifties, of a lightning storm 
which destroyed the school, killing 
some of the pupils, and of an eclipse of 
the sun. By the age of four he was 
learning French under his father’s tu- 
telage in a smoky shepherd’s cave near 
his home in Valpamas. When only six 
years old he had, in addition to ideas of 
arithmetic and geography, a capacity 
for writing correctly, and on one occa- 
sion acted as scribe for his family dur- 
ing his father’s absence in Madrid. An 
insatiable desire to observe and to 
sketch birds often led to the most dan- 
gerous excursions along the cliffsides, 
which, together with long absences 
from the village, caused his mother 
much anxiety. His ingenuity in fash- 
ioning cages of willows was rewarded 
in a collection of twenty kinds of birds 
and of innumerable eggs. In many ways 
Cajal’s early years are reminiscent of 
the boyhood of another young nat- 
uralist, surveying ponds and woods for 
animal life in Ontario, William Osler. 

When eight years of age the boy 
moved with his family to the town of 
Ayerbe, in order that his father might 
have a better practice and that the 
“children might have a better educa- 
tion.” Santiago’s artistic instinct came 
to the fore as he sketched the castles 
and the ravines of this quiet country- 
side, now a national park. Because his 
family abominated this “useless dis- 
traction” he was forced to buy his cray- 
ons and paper secretly, and to go out 
into the surrounding country to sit by 
the road, drawing the peasants passing 
by with their tiny mule carts. But when 
he could not buy colours he had the 
most ingenious methods of scraping 
paint off stone walls, or of soaking the 
bright dye stuffs out of the covers of 
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books of cigarette paper. His artistic 
exploits were effectively stopped when 
an ‘“‘authority” commissioned to deco. 
rate the church walls declared that 
Santiago's attempt at painting St. James 
the Apostle was a “crude daubing” and 
concluded “the boy will never be an 
artist.” 

He begged his father to send him to 
Huesca or to Zaragossa where he might 
attend a drawing school, but his father 
wanted him to study the classics in 
preparation for a medical training. The 
boy was sent off to the school of the 
Aesculapian Fathers at Jaca, a moun- 
tain town. The description of this 
school experience which Cajal has left 
us is too ghastly to bear repetition in 
the twentieth century. Memorizing 
Latin verbs was nauseating to him, and 
was like “hammering nails into a wall.” 
He was shamefully flogged and beaten, 
and starved in a dungeon as an im 
petus to the loathsome work of mem- 
orizing. After five months of disgrace- 
ful torture he was withdrawn from 
school in a sorry condition. 

During months of recuperation he 
planned a great wooden cannon with 
which to seek revenge. All the neigh- 
bourhood came to see a trial shot and 
the explosion was of such proportions 
that the boy was sentenced to jail for 
three days, and on the recommendation 
of his father was deprived of food. Ur- 
able to tolerate the jeering crowds out 
side his cell, he hurled stones at them 
through the bars. 

Next he was given a trial at the 
Lyceum, Huesca, where mathemati 
and science were well taught. Safely 
placed in a family of the village by his 
father, he lost no time in finding sub- 
jects to paint, to the utter neglect of 
his studies. On passing his termin 
examinations he returned home © 
Ayerbe where he retailed to his former 
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comrades stories of his adventurous and 
unencumbered year ‘“‘abroad.” His 
father, however, decided that Santiago 
would do well to spend his vacation 
rereading all his school textbooks to 
make up the evident deficiencies, and 
to this end he allowed him to work in 
the solitude of an unused pigeon house. 
Needless to say a means of escape was 
found, leading through the granary 
outside, to freedom. 

A friendly confectioner in the town 
had, in his attic, a large number of 
books which he allowed Ramon to 
peruse. How great was the boy’s sur- 
prise and delight on finding “Don 
Quixote,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and the 
“Voyages of Captain Cook” along with 
several volumes of Hugo, Dumas, the 
comedies of Calderon, and the poems 
of Quevedo! In a short time he pro- 
duced a miniature Robinson Crusoe, 
under the influence of these romantics. 

Returning for his third year at 
Huesca, in company with his brother 
Pedro, Santiago was apprenticed by his 
father to a barber, while his brother 
was located in the usual manner with a 
town family. Ramon the elder was de- 
termined that should everything else 
fail, his son should at least have the 
status of a hairdresser, as well as an 
acquaintance with the phylogeny of the 
art of surgery. In later years Cajal often 
remarked how much he owed to this 
experience, but at the time it was irk- 
some and hateful to be “a romantic ap- 
prenticed to a barber.”” Rebelliously he 
jomed the town vandals and became a 
notorious ruffian with great agility at 
‘tipping orchards and scaling walls. 
After bating the professor of Greek for 
aterm, and making little progress with 
his work, he returned to Ayerbe to 
enter an apprenticeship under a rather 
dour cobbler. A more progressive shoe- 
maker induced the family to allow the 
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boy to work with him for a year, and 
the former village ruffian became a 
most adept craftsman. 


Fic. 1. RAMON CAJAL AT SIXTY. 


This year of interesting work was 
followed by another fling at school, this 
time at a drawing school. It was not 
long before all the stock models for 
drawing had been exhausted, and the 
art teacher, greatly taken with the boy, 
journeyed the considerable distance 
from Huesca to Jaca to try to convince 
the father that the boy’s future lay in 
art. But it was not to be, and Santiago 
was again refused, with the result that 
he again became unruly at school. One 
night while passing along the Santa 
Domingo he saw by the light of the 
moon a freshly whitened wall, whose 
attraction he could not resist. With a 
piece of charcoal he drew a most ma- 
licious caricature of the much-disliked 
professor of psychology, with sad re- 
sults in his viva voce examination. He 
became so defiant in the end that he 
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joined a group of young adventurers 
and packed off in the bravado fashion 
into the hills to “begin anew,” only to 


Fic. 2. Last PortrAIr OF RAMON CAJAL. 


return in a short time a vanquished 
Don Quixote. 

The father then capitalized on the 
boy’s interest in drawing, and induced 
him to study osteology. After the man- 
ner of the time, this sixteen-year-old 
student made his first acquaintance 
with the bones of the human frame in a 
cemetery by moonlight. As he packed 
the white objects into a sack and 
climbed the wall he could hear the rat- 
tling voices of departed spirits scream- 
ing curses on these “‘profanateurs de la 
mort.” In the granary the father gave 
all his leisure time to teaching Santiago, 
whose single purpose was to sketch 
bones, from every angle, and to try to 
explain their function. In two months 
he was able to name all the minute 


foraminae in the skull, together with 
the structures passing through them, 
With a truly amazing grasp of anat. 
omy, he was matriculated at the med- 
ical school in Zaragossa, to study for 
the licentiate. 

In a short time Ramén the elder 
moved to Zaragossa to join the staff of 
the medical school, where he became 
an ardent. and renowned teacher of 
anatomy. His son, through diligent 
study and dissection, became an assist- 
ant in the anatomy laboratory in his 
third year, and prepared a large atlas of 
human anatomy. Because of the tech- 
nical difficulties in printing such a large 
volume of colour plates, the book was 
never published. (Some of the plates 
are preserved at the Instituto Cajal, in 
Madrid, while the remainder are in the 
library of Cajal’s brother, Pedro 
Ramon, professor emeritus of gynecol- 
ogy at Zaragossa.) 

Eighteenth century vitalism stil 
reigned in this medical school, the 
teaching in obstetrics was entirely oral, 
and to Cajal’s dismay the greatest em- 
phasis was still placed on book leam- 
ing. His studies therefore contributed 
little to his development, and he had 
“three manias” outside the university: 
literature, gymnastics and philosophy. 
Of the first we know little except that 
he wrote, in company with many youth- 
ful spirits of this first liberal period im 
Spain, many poems, and even a novel 
under the spell of Victor Hugo. 

Because he was defeated in a test 
strength with a fellow student, Cajal 
took up gymnastics of the most vigor 
ous sort, exchanging lessons in muscle 
physiology with the trainer of a local 
athletic club. Having developed his 
biceps to an unbelievable size, and hi 
chest measurement to 45 inches, he 
found that on attempting to study at 
night his head “dropped on the books 
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‘with the weight of a paper press.” It 
seemed to him that individuals as well 
4s nations tended to become bellicose 
as their physical forces increased. 

His mania for philosophy was in part 
4 reaction to his regime of gymnastics 
and their enforced solitude, and in part 
to the early revolution in the 1870's. 
After exhausting the university library 
in metaphysics he finally adopted what 
he describes as “absolute idealism.”’ 

After gaining the licentiate in medi- 
cine, without distinction, the young 
doctor joined the medical corps to serve 
his military year. After eight months of 
pursuing insurrectionists in Spain he 
was made a captain and sent to Cuba. 
But the New World presented no 
primeval forest and no freshness; in 
fact it was a sad scene of inefficiency 
and lack of organization, a waste of men 
and supplies. At the hospital at Puerto 
Principe Cajal contracted malaria and 
tuberculosis, and was forced to return 
to Spain in 1875. 

For the next two years he carried on 
dissection and clinical work with his 
father, and was given a temporary ap- 
pointment in the faculty at Zaragossa. 
For the doctorate of the University of 
Madrid he had to attend examinations 
in the history of medicine, analytical 
chemistry, and in normal and patho- 
logical histology. Having studied the 
last subject with the aid of textbooks 
only, he was somewhat overcome on 
being shown his first microscopic prep- 
arations in Madrid by Maestre de San 
Juan. Passing the doctorate with ease, 
he hastened back to Zaragossa to set up 
a histological laboratory, and for the 
purpose secured an old microscope, 
long forgotten in the Department of 
Physiology. friendly professor 
showed him for the first time in his life 
the circulation of the blood, in a frog. 

ediately his imagination was fired 
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with the possibilities of microscopic 
study. He spent all his army pay from 
Cuba on a Verick microscope and a few 
reagents, to be followed later by a 
Ranvier microtome which he had seen 
in Madrid. His first books were Beale’s 
“Microscope in Medicine” and “Proto- 
plasm and Life,” which, with Henley’s 
“L’Anatomie Générale” and Ranvier's 
“Manuel de Technique d’Histologie,” 
may still be seen in the Instituto Cajal. 
Despite the reproach of the professors 
at Zaragossa that microscopic anatomy 
was “celestial and fantastic,” Cajal be- 
gan his examination of the body tissues, 
beginning with muscle and skin, and 
leaving the nervous system to the last. 

Hardly had he received the appoint- 
ment as Director of the Anatomical 
Museum at Zaragossa than he was 
seized with three severe haemoptyses, 
and was forced to recuperate for an 
unbearably long time at San Juan de la 
Peiia. Here he became completely ab- 
sorbed in photography and discovered 
a method of making bromide plates, far 
superior to anything then existing in 
Spain. This method led to a photo- 
lithographic application used to illus- 
trate his earliest publications in Zara- 
gossa. These consisted of a study of 
tissues in inflammation (1880) and one 
on the nerve endings in voluntary mus- 
cle (1881). 

The professors at Zaragossa consid- 
ered the microscope an impediment to 
the future progress of biology and cared 
little for Cajal’s research in the meagre 
laboratory in his home. Some even re- 
marked, ‘Who is this Cajal to pass 
judgment on foreign savants?” Little 
wonder indeed that Cajal competed for 
the vacant chair of anatomy at Valen- 
cia. This he successfully won, and com- 
menced his work at the small salary of 
five hundred dollars. Having already 
married on the merest pittance he now 
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felt himself a man worthy of a larger 
microtome, and at least one new for- 
eign microscopical journal. 

Of these trying but hopeful days he 
has written in his ‘““Recuerdos de mi 
Vida” and has given us the following 
paragraph about his wife: 


. Eulogies do not flow readily from my 
pen, but I delight to say that, with beauty 
which seemed formed to shine in prom- 
enades, visits and receptions, my wife 
cheerfully condemned herself to the ob- 
scurity of my lot, remaining simple in her 
tastes, and with few aspirations other than 
tranquil contentment, order and system 
in the management of the home, and the 
happiness of her husband and her chil- 
dren. 


On taking up his post at Valencia 
he avowed his intention of gaining in- 
ternational recognition within ten 
years, saying: “It is a disgrace that 
among so many thousands of discoveries 
in anatomy, there is not one to which 
the name of a Spaniard is attached.” 
With an inner urge and fury he threw 
himself into his investigations and his 
“inspired curiosity’’ unravelled many 
of the mysteries of the nervous system. 
Because he was miserably poor he used 
small animals, chiefly mice, and put a 
dozen different specimens on a slide. 

The cholera epidemic of 1894 
brought Cajal into prominence as a 
microscopist, and the Central Commit- 
tee presented him with a fine Zeiss in- 
strument for his work in his former 
home at Zaragossa. With a staining 
method of his own he was the first in 
Spain to show the causal relation of 
the Koch (comma) bacillus. 

At the age of thirty-five he exchanged 
his professorship for the chair of his- 
tology at Barcelona. “Isolated by lan- 
guage and tradition from the main cur- 
rent of science he had grown and 
ripened in Spain in the leisurely tempo 


of life in Latin countries.” From Dr 
Luis Simarra, a psychiatrist in Madrid, 
Cajal learned of the Golgi chrome. 
silver method for staining nervous tis. 
sue, which Simarra had discarded a 
capricious. A modification of this tech. 
nique, and its application to innumen. 
able specimens, showed a new world for 
research. Cajal’s systematic study and 
masterly drawings meant little to a 
doubting Europe. Recognition came 
only after a demonstration of his prep- 
arations, chiefly of retina and cerebel- 
lum, before the German Society of 
Anatomists in Berlin. Kélliker was 
impressed with what he saw, that he 
immediately took up the silver methods 
and confirmed Cajal’s earlier work. Re- 


turning triumphantly from Germany, — 


Cajal won the professorship of histo 
logical and pathological anatomy in 
the University of Madrid. At the age of 
forty he was just beginning. The next 
forty years were to be his best. 

The Royal Society of London in- 
vited the newly appointed professor to 
give the Croonian Lecture for 1894, a 
very high honour following such men 
as Virchow and K6lliker. The lecture, 


which he gave in French, on “La struc. 
ture fine des centres nerveux’ Wa — 


enthusiastically received by English 
physiologists. Visits were paid to the lab 
oratories of Ferrier, Mott, and Horsley 
along with his host, Prof. Charles Sher- 
rington. His visit occasioned much cele 
bration, and he received an honorary 
doctorate at Cambridge, and was later 
made a Foreign Member of the Royal 
Society, the first Spaniard to achieve 
the honour in a century and a half It 
has been recounted that while in Low 
don, Cajal converted his bedroom, ™ 
the home of Professor Sherringt0? 
into a miniature laboratory with 

cupboards full of specimen bottles and 
slides. On the day set for conferring 
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his degree at Cambridge, Cajal arrived 
much earlier than was expected, and 
wandered into one of the beautiful col- 
gardens, where he was lost until 
perilously near the degree ceremony. 

In 1899, along with four other Euro- 

savants, Mosso, Forel, Picard and 
Boltzmann, Cajal took part in the De- 
cennial Celebration at Clark Univer- 
sity, at Worcester, Massachusetts. He 
gave three discourses on ““TChe Com- 
parative Study of the Sensory Areas of 
the Human Cortex” and demonstrated 
his microscopic preparations to his in- 
terested admirers. Despite the fact that 
the Spanish-American war was but a 
year past, he characterized America as 
the “home of tolerance and freedom,” 
and remarked upon the lack of preju- 
dice in the new schools of scientific 
work. An honorary degree was con- 
ferred on him, not so much because of 
his position as rector of the University 
of Madrid and life senator of Spain, 
but rather as a distinguished investi- 
gator in the field of neurology. 

Returning to Spain he was made the 
first director of the Instituto Nacional 
de Higiene de Alfonso xu. Then there 
followed the “Moscow Prize” for med- 
ial research, presented at the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress which met in 
Paris in 1900. In 1906 Cajal shared the 
Nobel Prize in Medicine with the bril- 
liant Italian neurohistologist Camillo 
Golgi. The presentation in Stockholm 
was notable for the lecture which Cajal 
gave, in which he was profuse in his 
tributes to his elders, among them 
Golgi, Kolliker, Van Gehiichten, and 
especially the native Retzius. 

Following these international hon- 
curs came latent recognition at’ home. 
Although offered the Ministry of Pub- 

¢ Instruction in the Spanish cabinet, 
Cajal wisely refused. Medals were 
struck in his honour by the Spanish 


medical students. In the Bueno Retiro 
Park, near his favorite walk, the citi- 
zens of Madrid erected a statue, depict- 
ing the great biologist gazing into the 
pool of everchanging life. A stamp issue 
was proposed in his honour, but he op- 
posed it as long as he lived. After his 
death in 1934, a very artistic stamp was 
produced, portraying the man and his 
microscope. Many pictures of Cajal 
have appeared at various times, but 
none so interesting as those which he 
always retouched with his pen before 
presenting them to visitors at his lab- 
oratory. | 

But these years marked by honours 
were also years of unceasing work. A 
Spanish school of histology was being 
built up, which has come to include 
such men as Rio-Hortega, the late 
Nicholas Achucarro, Villaverde, San- 
chez, De Castro, Wilder Penfield, Di- 
rector of the Montreal : Neurological 
Institute, and Tello, Director of the 
Instituto Cajal, Madrid. By developing 
the silver nitrate and gold stains for the 
cells of the nervous system, Cajal 
brought our knowledge of the most 
delicate mechanism in the human body 
to a new level. “Years from now, inves- 
tigators unfamiliar with them will no 
doubt continue to rediscover what 
Cajal found at the turn of the century.” 
How often we have failed to give this 
man his due. With arduous and end- 
less microscopic preparations he re- 
duced the “forest” of the nervous sys- 
tem to an intelligible order, from 
which has emerged Cajal’s greatest con- 
tribution, his “law of the polarization of 
the nerve cell.” This is the fundamental 
conception underlying all our clinical 
and physiological work today. 

The later years brought less labora- 
tory work for Cajal but his restless pen 
elaborated former discoveries in sup- 
port of his original hypothesis of the 
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discontinuity between the units of the 
nervous system. Though the govern- 
ment built him the massive new Insti- 
tuto Cajal, he would not leave the 
meagre laboratory in his home, where 
he had spent half his lifetime. 

The publications of the man are per- 
haps his greatest and most lasting con- 
tribution to science and literature. Be- 
ginning in Barcelona he published the 
Revista Trimestral de Histologia Nor- 
mal y Patoldgica in which his own re- 
searches as well as those of his pupils 
were communicated. With the move to 
Madrid the journal became the Revista 
Trimestral Micrografica, and has since 
become the familiar Trabajos, or Tra- 
vaux, of the Laboratory of Biological 
Investigation of the University of Ma- 
drid. The change from Spanish to 
French in the publications was made 
in the hope that the work of his pupils 
would be more widely recognized than 
his own had been. 

Among his 286 contributions the best 
known is the three-volume work, ““Tex- 
tura del sistema nervioso del hombre y 
de los vertebrados,” published first in 
1904 and translated into French in 
1909. His work, “Degeneration and Re- 
generation of the Nervous System,” is 
the most complete treatise on the sub- 
ject ever written. Its publication was 
made possible by a large subscription 
collected by the Spanish physicians and 
surgeons in the Argentine. His monu- 
mental “Histology of the Nervous Sys- 
tem” in two volumes contains 925, orig- 
inal illustrations. Besides a handbook 
of histology which he, like Osler, wrote 
for his first students, he has contributed 
many original observations in his book 
on colour photography. It is to be 
hoped that with American and Euro- 
pean support it will be possible to re- 
publish the early works of this bene- 
factor, and to make his contributions 
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to knowledge and literature more 
widely known. | 

Cajal’s autobiography, “Recuerdos 
de mi vida,” has become a classic in 
Spain, and its early chapters are used 
as a Spanish text in many American | 
colleges today. For his literary works, 
he was presented, along with Menéndez 
Pidal, for an honorary doctorate at the 
Sorbonne in 1924. 

As a “diastole of rest” after a “systole 
of work,” Don Santiago, as he was 
known, loved to sit with his friends in 
the sidewalk cafés, discussing the news 
of the capital. His pen often became 
restless and covered the table-cloth with 
sketches, just as it spattered his library 
wall with ink, when, in his last year, he 
was propped up in bed, writing polem- 
ics reminiscent of his younger days. 

From his charming ‘“Charlas de cafe” 
(Coffee-house Chatter) the following 
extracts have been made: 


Reality overruns every concise phrase, 
like liquid poured into a tiny cup. 

Grey matter abounds in countries with 
grey skies. 

Genius, like the inhabitants of the 
depths of the sea, moves by its own light 

Only the doctor and the dramatist enjoy 
the rare privilege of charging us for the 
annoyance they give us. 

Let the vicious and idle say what they — 
choose, agreeable and useful work re 
mains the best of distractions. 

As long as our brain is a mystery, the 
universe, the reflection of the structure of 
the brain, will also be a mystery. 


In his “Rules and Counsels for the 
Scientific Investigator” (translated into 
German by Professor Misckolczy) We 
find many interesting passages, 4 
of which follow: 


The emotion lights the cerebral m 
chine which acquires by it necessary heat 
the forge where fortunate intuitions 
hypotheses will be wrought. 
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No one ignores the fact that the one 
who knows and does is valuable compared 
to the one who knows and goes to sleep. 

The sincerest and the most devoted 
scientist remains profoundly human; in 
his life for his fellow beings he exceeds 
the best, expanding his usefulness beyond 
present and local conditions. Thanks to 
these men of singular talent whose sight 
penetrates into the shadows of the future, 
and whose exquisite sensibility makes 
them regret the errors and the stagnation 
of routine, in scientific progress, only the 
genius can have the privilege of opposing 
the current and modifying the moral me- 
dium. His mission is not the adaptation 
of his ideas to those of society but the 
adaptation of society to his ideas, and if 
he is right (as he usually is) and proceeds 
with prudence and energy, without dis- 
may, sooner or later humanity will follow 
him, applaud him and cover him with 
glory. Trusting in this pleasing tribute of 
veneration and justice, every investigator 
works with confidence because he knows 
that if individuals are capable of ungrate- 
fulness, communities very seldom are, if 
they reach full consciousness of the reality 
and utility of an idea. 


Thus lived and wrote the colourful 
Don Santiago. Since his death in Oc- 
tober, 1934, many tributes have been 
penned, none more aptly than that by 
Sir Charles Sherrington: 


He had come to stand in some sort as a 
symbol of national cultural rebirth. De- 
spite, perhaps partly because of, his retired 
and simple life and his advanced years, he 
and his scientific devotion and prestige 
were taken to typify to many of his fellow 
countrymen what a new Spain might cher- 
ish and accomplish; he was taken as a 
sort of forecast of what a new Spain should 


stand for. In this sense he caught the 
national imagination. 


Mise man, whose name was magic 
the Spanish peasant as for the strug- 


gling research worker, has been fit- 
tingly memorialized: 


Where he found stagnation and a com- 
plete lack of interest in science he has left 
active universities, and a modern outlook. 
A true son of Spain, and the most modest 
of men, his chief, perhaps his only interest 
in the honours which he received was 
that through him, Spain was honoured. 


Today there is rising a new Univer- 
sity City on the edge of Madrid where 
25,000 students will eventually come 
for an education, one-fifth of them in 
medicine. On a hill overlooking the 
capital, stands the new Laboratory of 
Normal and Pathological Histology, 
opened on the first anniversary of 
Cajal’s death. Here are to be found 
men from the far corners of the earth, 
pursuing post-graduate study under 
Pio del Rio-Hortega, one of the emerg- 
ing national figures of the new Spain. 
A portrait of Cajal hangs in the large 
laboratory, with the following scrawled 
on it: 


“It has been said many a time that the 
problem of Spain is a problem of culture. 
It is necessary in fact, if we would enroll 
ourselves with the civilized peoples, that 
we must cultivate intensely the desert of 
our land and brain, thus rescuing by 
prosperity and mental vigour all those 
national riches that have been lost in the 
sea, and all those talents which have been 
lost in ignorance.” 

Thus his patriotic soul, that could not 
forget his Aragonese ancestry whose glori- 
ous exploits had filled entire pages of 
history, spent a moment in exultation and 
reflection looking through the great win- 
dows of the world, his face a little length- 
ened by his beard, faintly reminiscent of 
Don Quixote, saying to future genera- 
tions, that in Spain one might still make 
science, and great science, everlasting. 

Professor Tello and Professor De Castro 


of the Instituto Cajal have kindly permitted 
the use of the illustrations. 
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LIFE IN A MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY* 


By DAVID RIESMAN, M.D., Sc.D. 
PHILADELPHIA 


F IT were possible I should like 
to transport you to the Univer- 
sity of Paris in the year 1400. Or 
if you prefer a bluer sky and a 

warmer climate, to Bologna or perhaps 
to Padua, the university that interested 
Shakespeare so much more than Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. But time is not 
reversible, at least not on our tiny 
planet. What we see today is what is 
today. 

So I shall attempt to take you back in 
spirit and let you see how life was 
lived in a medieval university half a 
millennium ago. 

But before we engage on our retro- 
spective visit I must say something 
about the founding of these old institu- 
tions of learning, compared with which 
those in our country are so young.! 
Unfortunately our knowledge of their 
origin is for the most part meager, very 
different from that for example of the 
University of Virginia, whose illustri- 
ous creator is so well known. Did he 
hot consider his part in the founding 
more important than being President 
of the United States? 

Throughout recorded history there 
have been compact places where learn- 
ing was fostered. Learning attained a 
high level—some think one never 
reached again—in Athens. Later a 
notable cultural center arose in Alex- 
andria. Lin Yutang, in his remarkable 
book “My Country and My People,” 
shows the antiquity of learning and its 
Continuity in China. Such continuity 


was not known anywhere in Europe 
although the cloisters constituted re- 
stricted areas of a self-perpetuating 
type of culture. Monte Cassino and 
Bobbio in Italy, St. Gall in Switzerland, 
and others kept alive the spark of 
learning without, however, greatly fan- 
ning it. 

The study in cloister schools was 
limited to theology with occasional ex- 
cursions into philosophy and physics 
or medicine. The monks, however, 
were assiduous copyists and helped to 
preserve many important works that 
otherwise might have been lost, and for 
that posterity owes them a debt of 
gratitude. 

Through the influence of Alcuin, 
Charlemagne’s Yorkshire _ teacher, 
schools were established in connection 
with cathedrals and became eventually 


more important centers of learning 


than the cloisters. They had, however, 
no permanency since they generally de- 
pended upon a single teacher through 
whose fame students were attracted to 
the school.? When the teacher died the 
school languished or died also. 

Matters stood thus until about the 
twelfth century, with Paris, Orléans, 
Tours, Chartres, Canterbury, Fulda, 
the principal centers of instruction in 
what was called Studium generale. 
Paris led all the rest, largely through 
the influence of a number of great dia- 
lectical teachers. The most famous was 
Peter Abelard, a bold, skeptical philos- 
opher. The.tale of his tragic love for 


* Address Delivered before the Section on History, Richmond Academy of Medicine, 
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the noble Heloise, a greater soul than 
he, has been told by himself in the 
lugubrious “Historia calamitatum” 
and in the letters of Heloise included 
in George Moore’s beautiful story of 
Heloise and Abelard. 

This course in the Studium generale 
consisted of two parts, the Trivium, 
which comprised grammar, rhetoric 
and dialectic, and the Quadrivium, 
dealing with arithmetic and astrology, 
which was in part astronomy, geometry 
and music. These together composed 
the so-called Seven Liberal Arts. 

As there were no printed books prior 
to the middle of the fifteenth century 
the students depended in part on the 
rare and costly mss that passed from 
hand to hand, and to a much greater 
extent upon lectures and disputations 
conducted by the masters somewhat 
after the manner of Socrates and Plato 
in the ancient Hellenic Academy. This 
method of teaching led to the cultiva- 
tion of the art of dialectic, an art that 
reached its height in the scholastic 
period. Although sterile as far as add- 
ing to the sum total of knowledge, it 
undoubtedly sharpened men’s wits and 
prepared the way for the great flower- 
. Ing of the intellect known as the 
Renaissance. 

The “Chronica Jordanica”’ says: 

The Church needs three powers or in- 
stitutions, the priesthood, the empire and 
the studium and as the priesthood has but 
one seat, Rome, so the studium has but 
one, Paris. Of the three chief Nations each 
has but one institution. The Italians have 
the priesthood, the Germans the empire 
and the French the studium. The studium 
was first in Athens, was transported thence 


to Rome and from Rome Charlemagne 
translated it to Paris. 


This legend, one of many connected 
with the name of Charlemagne, has 
been used to explain the origin of the 
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University of Paris, but it has no basis 
in fact. The university evolved in the 
twelfth century as the result of the 
presence in Paris of great masters and 
their hordes of students. No precise 
date can be given, but it happened 
soon after the death of Abelard (1143); 
at any rate by 1200 King Philip 
Augustus laid down certain favorable 
regulations for the university. 

But for several decades the young 
school of learning had no fixed abode, 
the teaching being done in the private 
homes of masters or in rented places, 
even in houses of prostitution. The 
students sat on the floor, upon straw, 
that they might not be proud—hence 
the street where the school was located 
was known even in Dante's time as 
Vicus Straminis or Straw Street. 

In speaking of the University of 
Paris I have used the word university 
in our modern sense. In the Middle 
Ages it had a different meaning; it 
meant a corporation of persons and was 
usually followed by a genitive noun or 
nouns, as universitas magistrorum et 
scholarium, university of masters and 
scholars; it was also applied to the 
members of a single faculty. It was like- 
wise employed in the sense of craft or 
trade-union or guild.® 

Paris originally had only two depatt- 
ments or disciplines, those of arts and 
theology, but medicine and law were 
soon added. The university was domi: 
nated by the masters, magistri, who 
owed allegiance to a rector, usually 
chosen from the faculty of arts. Above 
him was the Chancellor of Notre Dame 
who represented the Pope, the latter 
being the real university sovereign. 
The relations established in that way 
between the university and the Church 
gave to learning an element of const 
cration which it had never known be 
fore and has not known since.‘ 
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Being clerics, the students and mas- 
ters were not permitted to marry, but 
in 1442 Cardinal D’Estouteville abro- 
gated this law in the medical faculty, 
but only for the masters; students had 
to follow the rule of celibacy. 

The students and masters were a 
polyglot group coming from all parts 
of Europe. So that the masters might 
teach and the students, learn it was 
necessary to have a common language 
and that common language was Latin. 
Not only was it the vehicle of inter- 
course in the classes but also by statute 
on the campus and even in the stu- 
dents’ lodgings. Although all students 
were encouraged to report infringe- 
ments of the rule, a spy, the “wolf” 
(lupus, sometimes called signator) , 
was especially appointed for this pur- 
pose. Those who spoke the vernacular 
were called vulgarisantes. 

In Leipzig, where a penalty was 
exacted from students speaking in the 
vernacular, it was ordered “‘if the Proc- 
tor shall have been neglectful and not 
exhibit diligence in the matter of the 
offence, let him be punished by a pen- 
alty to be imposed according to the 
degree of the fault committed.” 

I have said that the University of 
Paris was governed by the masters, by 
the faculties, as the church, within lim- 
its, allowed the greatest possible aca- 
demic freedom. This gave to the life 
of the medieval student, master and 
scholar, a sense of independence that 

*s not obtain today in our American 
universities in which the governing 
body is usually a Board of Trustees 
composed of successful business men 
rather than of scholars. The difference 
(0 some extent is due to the fact that 
the medieval university had little real 
Property and no rich endowments re- 
quiring financial experts for their man- 
agement. As C. Stanley Hall says, the 
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university was a republic very differ- 
ent from our presefit universities with 
their unprecedented concentration of 
power in the hands of the university 
president. 

Would it not be an advantage to our 
American schools of learning if the 
finances were put in the keeping of a 
small committee of trained men while 
the educational policy, appointments, 
and everything else pertaining to edu- 
cation and research were left in the 
hands of the faculties with supreme 
power? 

In contrast to the University of Paris, . 
that of Bologna was in a large measure 
governed by the student body who 
conducted the affairs of the university 
with a high hand. The professors had 
to obey a variety of rules that to us 
today seem obnoxious and infra digni- 
tatem. 

Thus a doctor who refused to take 
the oath of obedience to his pupils 
could not collect his lecture fees and 
was liable to further punishment at the 
will of the rector. The ultimate pen- 
alty was deprivatio which involved boy- 
cott of the master’s lectures and discon- 
tinuance of all social intercourse with 
him. A professor could not be absent 
without leave even for a single day. If 
he desired to leave town he had to make 
a deposit to insure his return. If he had 
an audience of less than five at his 
regular lecture he was fined as if he 
were absent. He had to begin at the 
sound of the bell and had to quit one 
minute after the sound of the next bell. 
He was not permitted to skip a chapter 
or to postpone a difficult text to the end 
of the hour. 

Nevertheless Bologna was a great 
university,® especially famous for its 
school of law. Law was divided into 
two parts, canon law, also called decre- 
tum, and civil law, which explains why 
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we confer today the degree of Doctor 
of Laws instead of Law. During its 
period of greatest renown as many as 
eighteen different countries were rep- 
resented in the student body. These 
students divided themselves into two 
groups, the Cismontanes and the Ultra- 
montanes. Foreigners always enjoyed 
greater privileges than the Bolognese; 
the German students in particular had 
rights not possessed by others. They 
were permitted to take oath before 
their own procurators; they also had 
the exclusive right to elect the rector 
of the ultramontane students. 

By reason of student control the lay 
influence was greater in the University 
of Bologna than in other universities. 
Some of this student predominance 
persists to this day in the Italian unti- 
versities. 

The medieval towns were well aware 
of the pecuniary advantages and the 
prestige conferred through the posses- 
sion of a university and hence did 
everything in their power to prevent 
the university from moving elsewhere, 
which was easy when there was no real 
property.° 

In 1231 Pope Gregory 1x conferred 
one of the choicest of university privi- 
leges, viz., that of suspending lectures. 
This involved not only sealing up the 
fountains of wisdom but often a still 
more dreaded withdrawal of the uni- 
versity to another city, as indeed often 
occurred. ‘The King of England in 1229 
invited the University of Paris, when it 
happened to be in revolt, to migrate to 
his country; but the very threat of se- 
cession usually brought town author- 
ities to terms and often to their knees. 

The University of Padua, which 
owed its existence in large measure to 


groups of students that had emigrated 


from Bologna, formulated an extraor- 
dinary series of persuasive statutes re- 
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minding one of the promises and con. 
cessions of western boom towns to 
factories and businesses during their 
first period of growth. 


The town of Padua binds itself to make 
loans to scholars, according to the quality 
of the scholars, upon good and sufficient 
securities or bonds worth a third more 
than the loan, and upon the oath and 
promise of the scholars that they accept 
the loan on their own account and for 
their own use in meeting their personal 
expenses and not for any other person or 
persons or for the use of others [1260 A.D]. 

Every six months the Chief Magistrate 
of Padua shall appoint two money lenders _ 
for the scholars—judges or laymen at the 
will of the Rector of the scholars—who 
shall have charge of the town’s money that 
is to be loaned to the scholars. And they 
shall, in the name of the town, make loans 
to the scholars in accordance with the stat- 
utes and the agreement of the scholars, and 
at their own risk entirely, so that the town 
of Padua shall not incur loss. And the 
money lenders shall themselves deposit in 
the town treasury good and sufficient s¢- 
curity as to this [1268]. 

Scholars shall be considered as citizens 
with regard to matters advantageous, but 
not with regard to matters disadvantageous 
to them [1261]. 

Scholars shall not be required to pay the 
tolloneum [i.e. taxes on imports, coll 
at the city gates]." 


That the practice of granting liberal 
privileges did not die out with the 
Middle Ages is shown in the following 
excerpt from the Charter of Brown 
University in Providence, 
Island: 


And, further, be it ordered by this Court 
and the authority thereof, that all the 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, houses 
or revenues, within this jurisdiction, to the 
aforesaid President or College ap 
ing, not exceeding the value of 
hundred pounds per annum, 
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henceforth be freed from all civil imposi- 
tions, taxes, and rates; all goods to the said 
Corporation, or to any scholars thereof, 
appertaining, shall be exempted from all 
manner of toll, customs, and excise what- 
soever; and that the said President, Fel- 
lows, and scholars, said President or Col- 
lege appertaining, not exceeding ten,— 
viz. three to the President and seven to the 
College belonging—shall be exempted 

from all personal civil offices, military ex- 
ercises or services, watchings and ward- 
ings; and such of their estates, not exceed- 
ing one hundred pounds a man, shall be 
free from all country taxes or rates what- 
soever, and none others. 


The earliest privileges definitely on 
record, the Authentica habita, were 
promulgated by Frederick 1, Barba- 
rossa, at the Diet of Roncaglia in 1158. 
They were: freedom of travel and free- 
dom from civil jurisdiction and from 
taxes or extortion on going to or re- 
turning from the university. It was in 
Bologna that these privileges were first 
put into practice. 

Doctors of medicine in most univer- 
sities were exempted from military 
service. 

One of the most valuable privileges 
enjoyed by university professors or 
masters was bestowed in 1292 in a Bull 
of Pope Nicholas 1v; it was jus ubique 
docendi—the right to teach anywhere. 
This applied to masters of theology, of 
canon law, of medicine and of the lib- 
eral arts. No passport, no naturaliza- 
tion, no further examination was neces- 
sary for a master to migrate to a foreign 
country to assume a professorship. His 
diploma was all-sufficient. 

The spirit of nationalism as we see it 
today in all its baneful consequences 
did not exist in the Middle Ages. The 
scholars felt themselves as members of 
a world apart and that feeling was 
shared by the citizens who recognized 
in the university or association of schol- 
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ars a new organism, a new intellectual 
force to which they paid deference and 
respect not seen in later ages. 

It was the absence of nationalism 
that made it possible for a man to teach 
or, if qualified, to practice a profession 
anywhere in the European world. How 
different things are today! In Philadel- 
phia, for example, the mayor by tradi- 
tion is virtually compelled to appoint 
only Philadelphians to office even if 
abler men are available elsewhere. 

The freedom of travel, first granted 
by Frederick Barbarossa, made it feas- 
ible for a student to go wherever he. 
could find the greatest master in his 
field of study. Even today the wander- 
ing scholar is found in Continental 
universities whereas in this country the 
student usually takes his entire course, 
whether as undergraduate or in the 
professional schools, in the same place 
and comes out with the stamp of the 
college indelible upon him. The Euro- 
pean is less inbred, less machine-made, 
not molded into a definite character- 
istic and recognizable form which the 
American student shares with hundreds 
or thousands of others. I should like to 
see the wandering scholar become a 
feature of academic life in this country. 
A little in this direction has been done 
in the University of Pennsylvania, in 
the Surgical Department of the Med- 
ical School, which exchanges students 
with several Eastern universities. ‘The 
Rhodes scholarships are also an attempt 
in that direction. 

In Paris the students, mainly for so- 
cial reasons, grouped themselves into 
“The Four Nations,” the French, the 
Picard, the Norman and the English, 
these nations supplying the largest con- 
tingent of students. When the English 
became unpopular during the Hun- 
dred Years’ War, the name of their na- 
tion was changed to German. Each na- 
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tion exhibited in an _ exaggerated 
degree the virtues and the vices of its 
homeland but all seemed to be espe- 
cially solicitous, as one writer puts it, 
“in drinking up the surplus.”’ Shelden 
maintains, with justice I think, that the 
corps or Burschenschaften of the Ger- 
man universities and the fraternities 
and other student societies of our own 
country are genetically the offspring of 
the four nations of the Middle Ages. 

As I have ‘alreddy indicated, the 
medieval student was by no means the 
paragon of conduct his modern de- 
scendant seems to be. Conflicts between 
students and townspeople were fre- 
quent and bloody. Some of the con- 
flicts between town and gown even- 
tuated in liberal privileges for the 
students. 

As early as 1200, as the result of a 
tavern brawl between students and citi- 
zens, the provost of Paris was com- 
manded by the king to swear loyalty to 
the students and they were given a 
charter of exemption from civil court 
jurisdiction and supplied with a court 
of their own. In the same year all chat- 
tels of students were exempted from 
seizure by the civil power, for whatever 
cause. Students must not be interfered 
with on any pretext, and every plaintiff 
against them must appear before the 
university court, and even church 
courts could not try students. 

Besides being a frequent disturber of 
the peace, the medieval student would 
descend to cheating or bribery at exam- 
inations. In ““The Secret History of the 
University of Oxford” (London, 
1726) ,° one may read the following: 


Several ingenuous candidates have con- 
fess’d to me, that they never studied an 


hour, nor looked into any system of the - 


sciences, ‘till a month before they were 
examined. How well the examiners per- 
form their duty, I leave to God and their 
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own consciences. ... It is also well 
known to be a custom for the candidates 
either to present their examiners with a 
piece of gold, or to give them an hand- 
some entertainment, and make them 
drunk; which they commonly do the night 
before examination, and sometimes keep 
them till morning, and so adjourn, Cheek 
by Joul, from their drinking room to the 
school, where they are to be examined— 
Quare, whether it would not be ungrateful 
of the examiner to refuse any candidate a 
testimonium, who has treated him so splen- 
didly over night? | 


In some of the universities (this was 
true of Paris) the student had to swear 
before entering upon his examinations 
not to avenge himself on the master if 
he failed. | 

Hazing was more elaborate and r- 
bricized in the Middle Ages than at 
any other time. C. Stanley Hall believes — 
that this apparently ineradicable cus- 
tom can be traced back to classical an- 
tiquity, perhaps to the ancient cults of 
Dionysus, Apollo, Isis and Osiris. 

The students were often determined 

to extend their vacations on their own 
account and would do strange things in 
order to achieve their purpose. In Pisa, 
for example, it was the custom to cut 
up the books of the mast~«s so that they 
might not be able to hold lectures. 
_ The universities concerned them- 
selves with the clothing of the scholars. 
The authorities at Heidelberg, for ex: 
ample, in 1469 issued the following: 

The university decrees that indecent 
and irregular clothing should be avoided 
by every student. First, as to hoods, that 
they be made in proper and honorable 
lengths. . . . Concerning collars, it 1s oF 
dained that they shall not be made as they 
are now seen, scarcely a half, but they 
go about and completely surround the 
neck. . . . In shoes also they tage observe 
decency, especially as regar e 
Be the length of the 
toe joint... . 
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The character of students, especially 
of medical students, did not undergo 
much change for hundreds of years. In 
a letter of Dr. McClurg’s, written in 
1778, he says:* “A more licentious 
youth are hardly to be found anywhere 
than I remember to have seen in Edin- 
burgh.” 

Walter Jones in 1776 wrote the fol- 
lowing illuminating comments: 


The students here, denominated medi- 
cal, may be referred to three ranks or 
orders. 

ist. The Fine Gentleman, or those who 
give no application to study, but spend the 
Revenues of Gentlemen of Independent 
Fortunes. 

gly. The Gentlemen, or Students of 
medicine strictly speaking, these live gen- 
teely and at the same time apply them- 
selves to study. 

gly. The vulgar, or those who, if they 
are not indolent, are entirely devoid of 
everything polite and agreeable. I believe 
you will not doubt for a moment with 


which of these orders I ought to asso- 


During the Middle Ages the division 
between medicine and surgery which 
harks back to very early times became 
greatly accentuated. It was undignified 
for a medical man to use his hands; 
hence he would not dissect and would 
not perform such a simple operation as 
bloodletting. Surgery was left in the 
hands of wandering quacks and bar- 
bers. Gradually a higher grade of men 
took up the work of surgery but they 
Were not recognized by the faculty of 
medicine. In Paris, for self-protection 
and also to abolish unseemly profes- 
sional quarrels, the surgeons united 
themselves in a society known as the 
Confrérie de St. Céme, the pattern of 
later associations. The instruction 
given by the surgeons to their pupils 
was in French, not in Latin, as was the 


of the few exceptions) . 
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case in the faculty of medicine. Not 
only was there ‘jealousy between the 
physicians and surgeons but also be- 
tween the surgeons and the barbers, 
the latter being more or less under the 
protection of the faculty of medicine. 
As for the texts, the medical students 
from the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century onward had the works 
of Constantine, of Joannitius, the 
Aphorisms and Prognostics of Hippoc- 
rates, and the treatises of the School of 
Salerno. A little later the Arabian writ- 
ers were added: the treatises of Avi- 
cenna and of Averroes, as well as the. 
writings of the Conciliators, especially 
of Pietro D’Abano, and the Natural 
Philosophy of Aristotle. These texts, 
ranging in age from a few hundred to 
nearly two thousand years, and a few 
later ones, continued to be used almost 
to the end of the seventeenth century. 
This strikes us today as truly remark- 
able, for a modern textbook rarely out- 
lasts a decade (Gray’s Anatomy is one 
The course of instruction in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, which I have said be- 
came the prototype of virtually all uni- 


versities in the world, was very long and 


arduous. Work began at six in the win- 
ter and at five in the summer. By work 
I mean reading of lectures and discus- 
sions. There was in medicine no clin- 
ical teaching in any form until the end 
of the sixteenth century. The length of 
study was usually six years but it could 
be shortened for one who had the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. The formal 
examinations lasted many hours; one 
known as the Cardinal Thesis began at 
five in the morning and continued 
until noon. Refreshments were then 
served at the expense of the candidate. 
The questions asked were often fan- 
tastic, such as: 
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Is the loud voice warm? 
Is air, food or drink the greater neces- 
sity? 
Is woman an imperfect work of nature? 
Is it healthy to get drunk once a month? 
Does a libertine life lead to baldness? 


The first degree obtainable was that 
of Bachelor. This was followed by the 
diploma of Licentiate, which required 
a special course dealing with some par- 
ticular books. The bachelor had to give 
testimony that he had studied in Paris 
for fifty-six months if he was a master 
of arts, sixty-eight months—five years 
and eight months—if not a master of 
arts. A candidate who had failed could 
not come up again for a degree. The 
licentiate before being allowed to prac- 
tice had to accompany a doctor in pri- 
vate practice or in hospital for two 
years. In that way he made up for the 
purely theoretical instruction he had 
had in his five years’ course. 

The doctorate was not obligatory but 
without it one could not obtain mem- 
bership in the faculty. The examina- 
tion required was largely a formality 
and consisted of further argumentation 
on some set topic. 

After the candidate had passed his 
examination and observed various cere- 
monies both costly and exacting, among 
them visits to all the professors, gener- 
ally with gifts, he had to take an oath 
containing among others the following 
characteristic paragraphs: 


1. To observe faithfully the secrets, 
honor and practice, customs and duties 
of the Faculty with all his power and no 
matter what may happen, never to go 
against them. 

2. To render honor and respect to the 
Dean and to all the masters of the Faculty. 


3. To aid the Faculty against any one > 


who undertakes anything whatever against 
the statutes or the honor of the Faculty 
and especially against those who practice 
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illegally and to submit to the punishments 
inflicted by the Faculty in case of default. 


It is apparent from this oath that the 
faculty was concerned more with its 
own dignity and privileges than with 
the good of the patients, for there js 
nothing in the oath that enjoins proper 
conduct in the daily life of the doctor, 
How far superior was the oath of Hip- 
pocrates to the arrogant and selfish de. 
mands of the medieval medical facuity.. 

The student was obliged to attend a 
large number of masses, one being for 
the souls of those whose bodies he had 
dissected. Masses were, however, not 
the only functions that encroached on 
the students’ time. There were many 
banquets in the course of the year, in 
fact nearly every step in the progress of 
the student to the end of his university 
career was marked by a banquet, so 
that this particular custom weighed 
heavily both on the digestion and on 
the purse. ‘The banquet habit, so prev- 
alent in medical associations today, 
thus has an ancient and honorable 
lineage. 

But banquetomania is not the most 
important inheritance bequeathed to 
us moderns by the medieval university. 
More important are the following: 


1. A curriculum, evolving out of the 
Seven Liberal Arts. 

2. Examinations, an institution new to 
the world. 

g. Academic degrees and the ceremonials 
used in conferring them. These features 
have been taken over with little change 
from the earliest universities. 


4. The modern academic vestments are 


practically those worn by university 
scholars as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury. They were of course of ecclesias- 
tical origin. The pleat down the back — 
of the standard academic hood today 
was once a veritable hood to be drawn 
over the head, while the rudimentary 
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pocket in it is what is left of the pouch 
in which the medieval student car- 
ried his breakfast or lunch. The cos- 
tume meant both distinction and im- 
munity.’° 


It can be said truly that university 
life with its ceremonies, degrees and 
oficial costumes, its proctors, deans, 
provosts, rectors, chancellors, has 


undergone very little change; the great- 
est innovation is the athletic move- 
ment. 

While due allowance must be made 
for the fact that the background of 
history always seems more picturesque 


than 


the foreground, it is nevertheless 


true that life in medieval university 
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THE SECRET OF SECRETS 
AS IT APPEARS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By ALBERT G. NICHOLLS, M.D., D.Sc. 


MONTREAL 


HREE books produced during 
the Middle Ages stand out 
with special prominence. They 
are the “Niirnberg Chronicle” 
of Hartmann Schadel (A.D. 1493), the 
“De proprietatibus rerum’ of Bartho- 
lomaeus Anglicus (ca. 1250), and the 
“Secreta secretorum” (ca. 1128-1130). 
The first mentioned was the great pic- 
ture book of the time and is concerned 
mostly with biography and the history 
of the creation of the world to date. 
The second was the great compendium 
of general knowledge and might not 
inaptly be called the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” of that age. It contained 
much astrological and some medical 
lore, and was one of the books hired 
out to students by the University of 
Paris during the thirteenth century. 
‘The third has been termed “the key 
book of the Middle Ages.” It contains 
much sage advice to princes and others 
of lesser degree as to the well-being of 
body and soul and their conduct to- 
wards others under their rule. It pur- 
ports, further, to reveal, what was of 
- great concern then, the “secret of se- 
crets,” that is, the “philosopher's 
stone.” 

The “Secreta secretorum” was, un- 
doubtedly, the most popular work of 
the Middle Ages. Its fame need not 
surprise us. The age was uncritical. 
‘The work was accredited to Aristotle, 
probably a trick of the trade to make it 
sell, and the attribution was accepted 
without question. However, we know 
so little about its earliest history that 


the ascription may well have been true. 
Then, the subjects dealt with were 
astrology, the occult properties of 
plants and gems, the influence of the 
heavenly bodies on the character and 
health of mankind, all things of great 
allure, because marvellous and mys 
tical. One’s health has a perennial in- 
terest. Again, the theme was elastic; it 
lent itself to infinite variation and ex- 
pansion. Tales were added freely, and 
they appealed to a story-loving public. 
Two stories found in the earliest ver- 
sions of the ‘Secreta’: the poison- 
maiden, and the Jew and the Moham- 
medan—were repeated later, the former 
in the “Gesta Romanorum” (end of 
the thirteenth century) , and the latter 
in Gower.* And the reverse process can 
be seen; stories taken from the Bible 
and the Classics were incorporated, to 
add interest or point a moral. Written 
originally for Alexander the Great, 90 
it was professed, the later versions wert 
variously dedicated to several of the 
kings of England, the king of France, 
the king of Cyprus, and to great nobles. 
Eventually much of its lore became 
common property. 

The “Secreta secretorum” is prob 
ably best known to us in that shorter 
excerpt from it called the “Regimen 
sanitatis salernitanum” or “Flos medt 
cinae,” which sets forth in poetical 
form for general consumption the 
ing principles of personal hygiene # 
understood at that time, and is I 
up with the teaching of the famous 
medical school at Salerno. The longet 
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version, especially in its English dress, 
which is the topic which chiefly con- 
cerns us here, is of great interest and 
importance. The history of the work is 
largely conjectural, but has been un- 
ravelled chiefly through the researches 
of Sudhoff in Germany and Robert 
Steele in England, to the latter of 
whom we desire to acknowledge in- 
debtedness for the historical facts de- 
tailed here and for much of the critical 
comment. 

The “Secreta secretorum”’ professes 
itself to be based on a Greek original, 
“De regimine principum,” attributed 
to Aristotle, and purporting to have 
been written for the benefit of Alexan- 
der the Great. No GreekOriginal has 
been found, but internal evi- 
dence may be found which favours 
such a derivation. For instance, in Lyd- 
gate and Burgh’s version, with which 
we shall deal at some length later, lines 
1660 to 1771 are a translation of a letter 
“ad valetudinem tulendam” sent by 
Diocles Caristes (B.c. 320) to Anti- 
gonus and preserved for us by Paul of 
Aegina, and Book x is founded on a 
work of Polemon, an early writer on 
physiognomy and a commentator on 
Aristotle. Polemon is quoted by Ori- 


gen, “Contra Celsum.” 


The earliest mss extant are in Syriac 
and appear to have been written some- 
time during the eighth century a.p. 
The work was then translated into 
Arabic. There are slight evidences to 
favour the view that the Syrians were 
the first to translate the work, deriving 
it from Greek originals. The book is 
said to have been found at Antioch. 
The astrological chapters are attributed 
to Cyprian, a native of Syrian Antioch 
and a hoted magician, who became a 
Christian, Bishop of Carthage, saint, 
and martyr in the Decian persecu- 
“ion. And Bar Hebraeus? speaks of a 


Syriac work of Philemon (Polemon) 
on physiognomy which was translated 
from the Greek, and compares Pole- 
mon to Hippocrates. 

From internal evidence it has been 
concluded, with much certainty, that 
the Arabian translator was Jahja Ibn al 
Batrik (John, son of Batrik), one of 
the School of Syriac-Christian physi- 
cians who were so prominent in the 
early days of Mohammedan rule. ‘That 
John, son of Batrik, was a physician is 
inferred from several considerations: 
his accuracy, relatively speaking, in 
dealing with medical matters, his reli- 
ance on astrology in diagnosis and — 
prognosis, and his discussion of alchemy 
and the occult properties of precious 
stones. 

Toledo in the twelfth century was a 
great storehouse of Arabic learning, 
and between the years 1135 and 1142 
Johannes Hispalensis (otherwise, John 
Avendeath) , a converted Jewish phy- 
sician, translated a number of Arabic 
works, chiefly medical, into Latin, 
among them “De regimine principum.” 
This translation has the distinction of 
being one of the few treatises that are 
derived from the Arabic without pass- 
ing through Hebrew. It was made for 
Teophina, otherwise called Charesie 
(or Tarasia) , the daughter of Alfonzo, 
King of Leon and Castile, which fixes 
its date at approximately 1128 to 11930. 
This version deals only with the rules 
of health and the seasons and is quite 
short, being taken from a short Arabic 
source. As it is found in a fourteenth 
century Ms in the British Museum it 
occupies only two small quarto leaves. 
It is now generally thought that in this 
production of Johannes Hispalensis are 
to be found the nucleus and inspira- 
tion of the famous poetical version 
known as the “Regimen sanitatis 
salernitanum.” It is another path to 
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fame, however, that we shall endeavour 
to trace. 

A second Latin version appeared 
about the end of the next century. It is 
that of Philip Tripolitanus, who used 
a longer Arabic text. This production, 
in addition to the material relative to 
health and the seasons, which make up 
the substance of the work of Johannes 
Hispalensis, includes the prologue in 
praise of Aristotle, the advice to 
princes, and the discussions on astrol- 
ogy and precious stones, among other 
things. We may add that it is, perhaps, 
not surprising that in later Latin ver- 
sions the two Johns, John, son of 
Batrik, and Johannes Hispalensis are 
consistently confused. 

The work seems to have speedily 
“caught on.” It became known to schol- 
ars and was frequently copied. By 
Chaucer’s time it had been translated 
into several languages. It is possible, 
though not certain, that it was brought 
from Toledo to Paris about 1189 by 
William of Ockham, an Englishman, 
by the way, together with other trans- 
lations from the Arabic. Michael Scot 
knew of it (before 1235), as he quotes 
it in his treatise on physiognomy. Al- 
bertus Magnus knew of it (1250), and 
so did his pupil, Thomas Aquinas. 
Roger Bacon, who was in Paris about 
1240, knew of it, as numerous refer- 
ences in his works testify. He seems to 
have regarded it as a genuine work of 
Aristotle, and accords it much respect. 
Bacon must have known also parts of 
the work not translated by Johannes 
Hispalensis, for in 1256 he quotes part 
of the second letter to Aristotle. What 
his source was for this we do not know. 
It may have been the longer text trans- 
lated by Philip Tripolitanus, but in 
that case Philip’s work must have been 
earlier than the date usually assigned 
to it, that is, towards the end of the 


thirteenth century. Arnold of Villanoy, 

(1235-1312) produced one of the bes 
known commentaries on the “Secreta,” 
which, according to Garrison,? probe 
bly did not appear before 1260 and by 
that time had expanded into 362 verses, 
It seems probable, then, that even at 
this early date a complete translation 
must have been extant. Chaucer knew 
of it, as we shall see, and Chaucer's con- 
temporary, John Mirfeld, a chaplain 
connected with St. Bartholomew's Hoy 
pital, London, knew of it. The latter, | 
who wrote on medical matters, quotes | 
at some length in his “Florarium Bar- 
tholomei” from the “Regimen of 
Health” of Aristotle. 

As we would expect, the “Secreta 
secretorum”’ inspired much work of a 
similar nature, of which may be men- 
tioned “De instructione principis” of 
Gerald of Wales (twelfth century); — 
“De administratione principum,” - 
tributed to Pope Innocent mi (0b. 
1216); “De regimine principum ad 
regem Cypri,” attributed to Thoma 
Aquinas; “De eruditione principum, 
attributed to Guill. Peraldi; the 
“Cresta, de regiment de princeps,” of 
Bishop Ximenes. Numerous so-called 
“translations” appeared in Latin, Spar 
ish, Italian, French, German and Eng 
lish. 

It is the versions in the English lan 
guage that concern us particularly a 
this time. None of these reproduces the 
whole work, though Lydgate and 
Burgh’s version is undoubtedly the 
most complete.* The earliest referenc 
to the subject that I can find in English 
is in Chaucer’s Chanouns Yemannes 
Tale (ca. 1388). We find here these 
lines: 


“Let no man bisy him this art for to seche, 
But-if that he th’entencioun and s 

Of Philosophres understonde can; 

And if he do, he is a lewed man. 
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For this science and this conning”, quod he, 


“Js of the secree of secrees, parde.” 


Chaucer attributes this passage to Ar- 
nold of the Newe Toun, but is in error 
in stating that it is from the Rosary 
(“Rosarium philosophorum”), for it 
occurs in the “De lapide philoso- 
phorum.” The term “secree of secrees” 
will bear two interpretations. Either it 
means the “Philosopher’s Stone,” the 
preeminent “secret,” the elusive prize 
for which all the alchemists sought, or 
it refers to the work “Secreta secre- 
torum.” T. R. Lounsbury, the eminent 
critic, holds to the latter view, and, in- 
deed, the preponderance of evidence is 
in favour of it. 

There are other passages in Chaucer 
which seem to indicate that he was con- 
versant with the substance of the 
“Secreta,” whatever the original to 
which he may have had access. Thus: 


So helpe me god, ther-by shal he nat winne, 

But empte his purs, and make his wittes 
thinne. 

and: 


This cursed craft who-so wol exercyse, 

He shall no good han that him may suffyse; 
But al the good he spendeth ther-about 

He lese shal, ther-of have I no doubte. 


and: 


Lo, swich a lucre is in this lusty game, 

A mannes mirthe it wol torne un-to grame, 
And empten also grete and hevy purses, 

And maken folk for to purchasen curses 

Of hem that han hir good therte y-lent. 


In Lydgate and Burgh’s version, some 
sixty years later than Chaucer’s poem, 
the same thought is expressed thus: 


ag al is doon, he got noon other grace, 
— scorne hym and mokke his foltysed 


: is no crafft poore men tassaye, 
tcausith coffres and chestys to be bare, 


Maryth wyttes and braynes doth affraye. 


Chaucer’s use of his material suggests 


that not only was he at home with the 
subjects of astrology, alchemy and phy- 
siognomy himself but assumed that his 
“pilgrims,” a motley crew, it is true, 
but representative of all strata of so- 
ciety, would be familiar with them also. 

Next in order of time comes Gower’s 
“Confessio amantis” (ca. 1390), book 
seven of which is clearly based on the 
“Secreta.” Thomas Occleve translated 
“De regimine principum” (Regement 
of Princes) in 1412, and there are three 
prose versions dating from about this 
time.’ These are ‘““The Governance of 
Lordschipes,” anonymously translated . 
about 1400;° Secrete of Secretes,”’ 
taken from a shortened French source;* 
and “The Gouernaunce of Prynces” 
(ca. 1422) of James Yonge or Young.° 
Next, and more important, is Lydgate 
and Burgh’s poetic version, “Secrees of 
Old Philisoffres” (ca. 1452). Others 
that should be mentioned are the 
“Secreta secretorum,” or “The Gov- 
ernance of Princes,” by John Shirley 
(1366?-1456) , a transcriber of Chaucer 
and Lydgate, a portion of whose trans- 
lation is in the British Museum;® ““The 
Secret of Aristotyle, with the Governale 
of Princes and every maner of Estate,” 
of Robert and William Copland (Lon- 
don, 1528), the only copy of which, 
according to the Short-title Catalogue, 
is in the library of Cambridge Univer- 
sity; ““The Poesye of Princely Practise,” 
written by William Forrest for King 
Edward vi. Much later the order of the 
“Secreta secretorum” and much of its 
matter were made use of in Heydon’s 
“Ocia imperiola” in “The Temple of 
Wisdom” (London, 1663), and the 
chapter on Physiognomy was reprinted 
in a tract to be found in the British 
Museum” (London, 1702) . There area 
few other texts in the British Museum, 
but they are abbreviated and of much 
less importance. “The Englishman’s 
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Doctor, or Schoole of Salerne,”’ of Sir 
John Harington (1608), reprinted in 
1830 by Sir Alexander Croke, and again 
in 1920 by Francis R. Packard and 
Fielding H. Garrison," is, of course, 
well known. 

When and how a knowledge of the 
“De regimine principum,” otherwise 
the “Secreta secretorum,” reached Eng- 
land we can only conjecture. There is 
evidence for thinking that England was 
not utterly barbaric, even in early 
Anglo-Saxon times, and that it main- 
tained intellectual contacts with Italy 
and eastern Europe from the end of the 
sixth century onward. There was a 
school of learning in Canterbury in St. 
Augustine’s time, enlarged about 671 
by Hadrian and Archbishop Theodore, 
at which medicine was taught, judging 
from some statements of Bede, and 
there was a famous library at York in 
the eighth century. Many of the clergy 
had some knowledge of philosophy and 
physics (which included medicine) . 
About ten years ago an Anglo-Saxon 
MS was unearthed at Oxford, the 
“Handboc of Bryghtgerd,” written by 
a monk of Ramsey in Huntingdonshire, 
which contains a diagram of the macro- 
cosmos and the microcosmos, showing 
the relationships of the four elements 
and the four humours. Its date is 1011. 


During the twelfth and thirteenth. 


centuries there were a number of nota- 
ble Englishmen who were familiar with 
mathematics, physics, alchemy, and the 
other knowledge of their time and, 
moreover, maintained fruitful connec- 
tions with the continent of Europe, 
particularly France. One of the earliest 
of these was Adelard of Bath, the first 
to translate Euclid from Arabic into 
Latin. He lived in the early part of the 
twelfth century. We have referred ‘to 
the fact that about the middle of the 
same century a systematic school of 
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translators from the Arabic existed at 
Toledo, among whom was John Aven. 
death to whom is credited the fit 
Latin version of the “De regimine prin- 
cipum.” Their translations of Aristotle, 
including the Physics, Metaphysics and 
Psychology, were not long in crossing 
the Pyrenees, and we learn that two 
Englishmen, Alexander Neckham, 
erwards Abbot of Cirencester, and 
Alfred of Sershall lectured on them at 
Paris, the former in 1180. The influ 
ence of these men did much to stimu. © 
late learning in England, so much » 
that at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century there was a stronger impulse 
towards scientific study in Oxford than 
in Paris. Other scholars, greater still, 
were Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln (ca. 1175-1253), and Roger 
Bacon, of Oxford (ca. 1214-92 of 
1294). In the “De _ proprietatibus 
rerum” of Bartholomew the English 
man, written between 1248 and 1260, | 
we find the following lines, accredited 

to the Schola Salernitana: 


Some men ween that the milt is the 
cause of laughing. For by the spleen we 
are moved to laugh, by the gall we ar 
wroth, by the heart we are wise, by the 
brain we feel, by the liver we love. 


It is not unlikely, therefore, that a ver 
sion of the “Secreta’’ was current lm 
France before the date already givet,, 
which could have been consulted yy 
Bacon during his stay in Paris. Being 
interested in mathematics and physio, 
including medicine, he might have 
been moved to introduce the “Secreta 
into England. This is, of course, met 
guesswork. It is certain, however, that 
by the end of the next century the work 
was widely known in that county: 
The general purport of the Secreta 
secretorum” may be epitomized in few 
words. The prince (Alexander) being 
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absent on an expedition, writes to the 
philosopher (Aristotle) desiring his 
presence for the purpose of learning 
that secret doctrine which the Eastern 
mind hoped to obtain from every 
teacher. Aristotle, being unable to go 
to him on account of his age and the 
distance, and unwilling either to dis- 
oblige his pupil and patron or to di- 
vulge his special knowledge, writes him 
atreatise (“De regimine principum”’) , 
intimating that his secret teaching will 
be found there hidden under a veil. On 
this simple foundation are built up the 
elaborate productions of later times. 

In this article we are considering 
specially the “Secreta” as it appears in 
English literature, and it will be most 
illuminating to consider first the poetic 
version of Lydgate and Burgh, called 
“Secrees of Old Philisoffres,’’”? as this is 
the most complete and the nearest of 
any to the original. The poem is 
lengthy, comprising 2730 lines, and 
Lydgate, in preparing the translation, 
in Steele’s opinion, used a poor Latin 
text, or, if he used a French one, re- 
ferred to the Latin version as well. The 
date is about 1452. 

Of the joint authors of this work not 
much is known with certainty. John 
Lydgate, “monk of Bury” (1370?- 
1451°), Chaucer’s disciple, found a 
patron in Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and acted as court poet. He became 
a priest in 1397 and spent the later 
years of his life in the monastery of 
Bury St. Edmunds. His chief poems 
are “The Falls of Princes” (1430-38) ; 
the “Troy Book” (1412-20); “The 
Story of Thebes” (ca. 1420) . One prose 
work, “The Damage and Destruccyon 
in Realms” (1400) is attributed to 
him. Besides these, Lydgate wrote also 
devotional, philosophical, historical, 
scientific and occasional poems, and 
some fables, allegories, and moral ro- 
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mances. The “Secrees of Old Philisof- 
fres’”” was his last undertaking and was 
left unfinished. 

Benedict Burgh, also a priest, was 
Lydgate’s pupil and literary executor. 
He was rector of Sandon and vicar of 
Maldon and seems to have been a man 
of ability, for he attained considerable 
preferment in the Church, becoming 
successively archdeacon of Colchester, 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, and canon of 
St. Stephen’s, Westminster. Owing to 
his association with Westminster Burgh 
became acquainted with Caxton, who 
had set up his printing press close to 
the Abbey, and so got the ‘‘Secrees’” 
printed. 

The “Secrees” is written in rhyme 
royal, in seven-line stanzas of ten-sylla- 
ble lines, rhyming ababbcc. Steele, the 
editor of the poem, infers from certain 
references in the text and the peculiari- 
ties of style that Lydgate is responsible 
for rather more than half of it. The 
first part, up to line 1492, where Lyd- 
gate’s death is recorded, is definitely by 
Lydgate; from line 1492 to line 2464 is 
equally definitely by Burgh; the whole 
of the remainder is attributable to Lyd- 
gate, with some touches by the junior 
author. Book x, on physiognomy, may 
be an interpolation, as it does not occur 
in all the mss and occasionally is met 
with as a separate work. Lines 1261 to 
1491 are based on and an expansion of 
the translation of Johannes Hispalensis. 
Here we find much that is familiar to 
us in the “Regimen sanitatis saler-. 
nitanum,” rules for good health, sleep 
and rest; advice to be followed when 
“‘lechys do the fayle’’; the four seasons 
of the year; and the comparison of the 
seasons to the various times of life. 

The ‘Secrees of Old Philisoffres’’ 
was written, apparently, at the com- 
mand of King Henry vi. Lydgate has 
endeavoured to obey him, and has “be 
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besy with greet diligence to fynde the 
book . . . callyd Secrees of Old Phili- 
soffres, of more valew than is gold in 
Coffres.” He is ““voyde of Elloquence,” 
and modestly apologizes for “the rude- 
ness of my style” and his imperfections: 
“I have no colour but Oonly Chalk and 
sable.” 

God is called upon to endow the 
King with success and regal virtues. 
There is a prologue commending Aris- 
totle. —Then comes the letter from 
Alexander to the philosopher, in which 
he asks for advice how to conquer 
Persia. In reply, Aristotle compares the 
question to a problem in alchemy. He 
advises forethought, prudence in plan- 
ning the campaign, and good govern- 
ment. He remarks that the duration of 
sovereignty is founded on love. By fol- 
lowing this advice Alexander attains 
his desire. 

Philip of Paris is then referred to as 
the translator of the work. He travels 
far into Arabia and India, and meets 
a hermit who instructs him from the 
book of Exculapides (Aesculapius) . 
Then comes the dedication to Guy, 
Bishop of Valence. 

A second letter from Alexander fol- 
lows, this time asking Aristotle for his 
secrets, which were astrology, alchemy, 
magic, geomancy, calculations, the arts 
of Circe and the Medes, physiognomy, 
pyromancy, and geometry. Aristotle 
keeps back some of his secrets as not 
safe or desirable for the vulgar to 
know, yet he wishes to please the King. 

The poem next tells of the mysteries 
of Nature, and refers to the three 
stones, mineral, vegetable and animal, 
the last-mentioned of which is com- 
pounded from the \four elements in 
equal proportion and will cure all ill- 
nesses. 


It cordith wel to searche Out scrypture, 
Misteryes hyd of fowlys beeste, and tree, 
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And of Aungellys moost sotyl of nature 
of mynerall and fysshes in the see, 
And of stoonys Specially of three— 
Oon myneral Another vegetatyff 
Partyd on foure to lengthe a mannys lyf 


I Rad oonys in a philisoffre 


Ageyn ech syknesse of valew doth moost 
Cure, 


Al the tresour and gold in Cresus coffre 
Nor al the stoones that growe be nature 
Wrought by crafft or forgid by picture, 

lapis et non lapis stoon of grettest fame, 
Aristotiles gaf it the same name. 


The Philosopher’s Stone is the “Secree 
of Secrees.’” 

Then come the history of the trans- 
lation and the epistle of the translator. 

There are four kinds of disposition 
in kings: largess, liberality, wasting 
and grudging. A king should not run 
to excess of liberality or of avarice, or 
of appetites. The things becoming a 
king are discussed. A good king is 
known by the fact that he has a good 
name. He is peaceable, religious, met- 
ciful, yet just. He must prevent internal 
strife, must put down heretics and en- 
emies of Holy Church. He must re- 
strain lawbreakers. Study should be 
promoted in his kingdom, He should 
dress “pertinent to his dignite.” 

The king has need of a physician: 
For healthe of body the kyng of hool intent 

must have lyk to his desir 
Suych Oon as knoweth the firmament, 

and is expert a good astronomer, 

which that knoweth the Sesouns of the 

eer; 
hele his tyme was Oold Cyprian, 
A philisoffre and a expert man. 


He knew the Cours of planetys and disposi- 
cioun, . 
of moyste and dry, both of heet and Coold, 
Chaung of the yeer and Revolucyoun. 
ffor in which thyng he was expert 
boold: 


of the Cours of planetys manyfoold, 
And of Elementys the Revoluciouns, 
Chaung of tymes and Complexiouns. 


oe 
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The physician must indicate the 


times for sleeping and waking, and 
must restrain the king’s appetites. 
None of the humours must be in ex- 
cess. Too much sleep, also, is harmful. 
Some more excellent advice follows: 


Yif thou wilt be hool and kepe the fro syk- 
nesse, 
and Resiste the strook of pestilence, 
look thou be glad and voyde al hevynesse; 
feen wykked Eyerys eschewe the presence 
of enfect placys Causing the violence; 
drynk good wyn and holsom metys take, 
Walke in Clene Eyr eschewe mystes 
blake. 


And yif so be lechys do the fayle, 
Than take good hede and use thynges thre, 
Temperat delyte and temperat travayle, 
Nat malencolyous for noon Adversite, 
Meke in al trouble glad in poverte, 
Ryche with litel content with suffy- 
saunce; 
Yif phesyk lakke make this thy gov- 
ernaunce. 


Health of body and soul depends on 
moderation in diet, cheerfulness, con- 
tentment and charity. 

The next section deals with the sea- 
sons of the year. These are correlated 
with the temperaments and compared 
with the ages of man. The description 
of Spring will recall Chaucer’s, though 
falling far below it in daintiness. 


What tyme the sesoun is Comyng of the yeer, 
The hevenly bawme of lusty grene veer, 
res quyketh Corages and doth hertys 

t 


Whan Rounde buddys appere on Braun- 
chys soote, 

The growyng tyme and the yong sonne; 

I mene the sesoun whan veer is be gonne. 


Summer's lesson is conveyed in these 
lines: 


ee thank the lord of what thing that he sent, 
overt or Rychesse ther-with to be content. 


Autumn is a dangerous time: 
This sesoun is dredfull and distemperat, 
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disposed to feverys thorugh ayr of pesti- 


lence, 

Offte Chaunging and seeld in Oon estat, 
Peryllous for syknesse and with violence; 
Off trouble humours doth folk ful greet 

offence, 
ffor flewme this tyme hath domynacioun; 
Be-war of syknesse that gyneth in that 
sesoun. 


Old age is the winter of life: 


Thanne folwith wyntir and al doth ovir caste; 
So doth age for it may not alwey laste. 


At this point, appropriately enough, 
Lydgate’s task seems to have come to 
an end, for we find here Burgh’s note: 
“here deyed this translator and nobil 
poete, and the yonge followere gan his 
prologe on this wyse.” 

Burgh is modest, like his master, and 


apologizes for his deficiencies, his lack 


of learning, and “the dulnesse of my 
penne,” but caps all this with the re- 
mark that “Ech tale is endyd as it hath 
favour.” He plunges at once into health 
topics, and we note that he repeats 
some of his colleague’s thoughts. ‘The 
king is told how to conserve the “nat- 
ural hete and helthe”’ of the body. 


Moche sleep wyl kepe the in hih Estat, 
Metys swete and wyn Licour divyne, 
Merydien Reste mylk whight and Argen- 

tine, 

Alle good Odours and flours afftir ther 
tyme, 

With swete bathys and Erbys good and 
ffyne. 


Peyse thy tyme numbre it parfightly, 

And in the bath be not Ovir longe, 

Tyme contynued wy] feble the body, 

And alle Joyntes will weyke which be 

stronge; 

Drink no wyn but watir be ther Amonge, 
And in wyntir take watir Alchymyn,* 
Which hot is of nature to putte in thy 

An emetic once a month is recom- 

mended, advice which throws a little 


* Prepared from cumin. 
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light on the customs of the time. Sim- 
ple measures, temperance and content- 
ment are the thing: 


Yif thou wylt be hool to keep the fro Syknesse, 
And resyste the strook of Aduersite, 
love to se playes voyde al hevynesse, 
And put delyght in these thynges thre; 
ffayr men and women be delectable to the 
To be holde on thy body clene clothyng, 
And of Antiquite to se and rede wryting. 


Burgh then proceeds to discourse on 
the signs of disease. The body is di- 
vided into four parts. When the head is 
affected: 


The Eyen dymme the browys wex greete 
The noose thryllest shrynke the temples doon 
bete. 


The remedies are aloes and Pul- 
gichyn,* and “of mustard whyte the 
seed is profitable.” 

In troubles of the breast we find: 


Tounge lettyd mouth salt with bittirnesse 
Or ovir swet of Stomak the mouth egir, 
Ache in membrys in each sesoun or wedir. 


The remedies are fasting, vomiting, 
sucre roseat, aloes and mastich. 


And yif so be that these doon the fayle, 
Take sum Spice good confortatyff, 
Which to the Appetight gretly doth avayle, 
And the body conserveth in good lyff, 
Causeth pees where was debat and Stryff; 
Alle Corrupt humors expelleth echoon 
With a letuarye Callyd Dionysoun.** 


In the case of the abdomen the signs 
of disease are redness of the knee and 
swelling of the belly. Other evil mani- 
festations are: 


Ache in the Rottlet and Ek in the haunches 
In bak Ioyntes And also Reynes, 

With the fflix, And many othir braunches, 
Evil digestioun with other divers peynes. 


t+ The nostrils. 
* Pennyroyal. 
** An electuary compounded of aloes and 


t Latin, rotula, the knee-cap. 


The treatment is light purgation. 

Disease of the genital organs is indi. 
cated by loss of appetite and “To Coyl- 
lons,§ yerde|| Rednesse doth resoorte,” 
The remedies are “An erbe namyd 
Apus, fennel seed, sanicle, and blessed 
thistle, Archemise’’; §§ abstemiousness 
in wine. 

Burgh gives many general hints. He 
emphasizes the value of sufficient and 
seasonable sleep; mentions suitable ar- 
ticles of diet; states what waters ought 
to be avoided; praises wine. 


fferthere I mervayle in myn Oppynyoun, 

How man compiled and maad of four 
. humours, 

May be secke or tende to Corrupcioun 
Why! he may haue Special thre Socours, 
Good breed of whete filesh that wel savour, 

Of Tarrage and Stok good and holsom 


wyne 
Reyceyed in mesure lycour moost divyne. 


Following the medical disquisition 
the poem closes with more admonitions 
to kings as to their duty to their sub- 
jects; how kings should choose their 
counsellors. Man is called the “mi 
crocosm.”” Twenty-three animals are 
named whose nature is in man. Praise 
is given to physiognomy, and the poet 
gives information as to how kings may 
judge of the characters of men by their 
physical appearance, their “points’ 
being given in great detail. Avoid pale 
men; choose a man who laughs heart 
ily; do not trust deformed persons o 
those marked in the face. The voice, 
the eyes, the ears, the hair, the nose, 
the fingers, the arms, shoulders and 
legs, the belly, all have their signif 
cance. Then are given the twelve signs 
of a good man: 


§ Coyllons, the testes. 

|| Yerde, the penis. 

q Apus, water parsley. 

§§ Archemise, artemisia or wormwood. 
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To al vertu disposed, and science, 
Good and kynde of Complexioun, 
Is a man hauyng in sentence 
Signes twelve be computacioun; 
ffleshe soffte of disposicioun, 
Or meenly sharp and of mene stature, 
Twen whyte and Reed in Colour kepith 
mesure. 


Swete of look and the Eerys pleyn, 
Eyen menely grete be mesure, 
The heed not grete but a-twen tweyn, 
Moche and litel is good I the sure; 
Nekke sufficient and of good stature, 
Whos shuldrys bowe a litel mesurably, 
In leggis nor kneeys be not much fleshy. 


Cleer of voys and eke mesurable, 
Palmys and ffyngrys longe in suffysaunce, 
Skornys to vse is not comendable, 
lawhyng visage is good in daliaunce, 
Vsyd in mene with dew Circumstaunce; 
ffor afftir the mateer requerith audience, 
So contenaunce to shewe is good provi- 
dence. 


Be oon in-sight deme no man to soone, 
In sentence breef folwe my doctryne, 
ffor hasty demyng when men haue to doone, 
of Improvidence is evident signe; 
And this book breffly to termyne, 
In oon membir for ful conclusyoun, 
Nevir deme mannys disposicioun. 
The advice not to judge of a man by 
one peculiarity or sign is found in all 
the books on physiognomy, and is as 
old as Rhazes and even Aristotle. 


The work is gracefully brought to a 
conclusion by: 


L’envoye 


Goo litel book and mekely me excuse, 
To alle thoo that shal the seen or rede, 
Yf ony man thy Rudnesse lyst accuse, 
Make no diffence but with lowly hede 
Pray hym refourme wheer as he seth nede: 
To that entent I do the forth directe, 


Wher thou fayllest that men shal the 
correcte. 


As poetry the “Secree of Secrees” 
nowhere reaches a high standard. Per- 
haps the best lines are found in Lyd- 
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gate’s description of spring and in the 
prologue of Burgh. Steele’s comment is 
rather caustic. It is to the effect that, 
considered merely as literature, the 
poem is not interesting. Lydgate’s 
work is scrappy, ill-ordered, and tedi- 
ous to a remarkable degree, even for 
him. Had he lived, it is possible that he 
would have revised and polished it. 
Burgh’s contribution affects a more 
archaic tone than Lydgate’s. Probably, 
reverence for his master prevented him 
from improving those passages which 
were left in a disorderly state. One 
noteworthy fact is that the English is | 
comparatively modern, having made 
much advance in the fifty odd years 
that had elapsed since Chaucer’s time. 
Elias Ashmole, who reprinted Chau- 
cer’s Chanouns Yemannes Tale in his 
“Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum,” 
London, 1652, also reproduced lines 
477-602 and 974-1029 of Lydgate and 
Burgh’s production. 

As poetry, the “Regimen sanitatis 
salernitanum” is about on a level with 
Mother Goose’s melodies. ‘The “Secreta 
secretorum” had greater possibilities. 
The qualities to be looked for in 
princes: justice, mercy, generosity, 
moderation, and steadfastness, might 
well have inspired some noble lines. 
The truth is that the more immediate 
successors of Chaucer fell far behind 
their master. On the whole, they did 
little more than preserve the tradition 
of English poetry. 

Three prose versions in English of 
the ‘Secreta secretorum” have been 
published by the Early English ‘Text 
Society." They are “The Secrete of 
Secretes”; Governance of Lord- 
schipes”; and Gouernaunce of 
Prynces” or “Pryvete of Pryveteis.”’ 

“The Secrete of Secretes” begins by 
expounding the qualities and duties of 
a king, and passes on to discuss maecieat, 
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topics. The latter are: The difference 
of Astronomye; Of keeping of helthe; 
Of gouernance of seeknes; In how 
many maners a man may kepe helthe; 
Of dyuerse metis; Of the stomak; 
Signes to knowe the stomak; Of absti- 
nence; Nought to drynke pure watir; 
The maner for to slepe; Of kepyng of 
custome; How a man owith to chaunge 
custome; The seasons; Of Natural hete; 
Of thing that fattith the body; Of thing 
that leneth the body; Of the parts of 
the body; Of ffismomye of ffolke. ‘The 
following maxim is quoted: “I will ete 
so that y leue, and noght lyf that y ete,”’ 
but few will know that it comes from 
Hippocrates. 

The four parts of the body, their ail- 
ments, and the appropriate remedies 
are dealt with very briefly. A short sec- 
tion on Astronomy is given, and one on 
Physiognomy, which, however, is much 
shorter than that of Lydgate and 
Burgh. There is wisdom in a multitude 
of counsellors, apparently, for the ad- 
vice is given (repeated in other ver- 
sions, also) not to trust in one doctor, 
but to have many. The remarks on the 
use of water may be quoted: 


Also, loke thou drynke no pure watir 
whan thou hast eten thi mete, but if thou 
haue vsid it; for the cold watir put upon 
thi mete coldith thi stomak and quenchith 
the hete of thi digestioun, and confoundith 
and grevith thi body. And if thou muste 
drynke watir for the grete hete of thi 
body, or of thi stomak, take it attemperatly 
and not ovirmoche attones ne to ofte. 


Water, both internally and exter- 
nally, seems to have been looked at 
askance from very early times. The 
“Grete Herball’’ (1529) states that 
“mayster Isaac sayth that it is unpos- 
syble for them that drynketh over- 


moche water in theyr youth to come to 


the aege that god ordeyned them,” and, 
on the authority of Galen, that “many 


folke that had bathed them in colde 
water have dyed or they came home.” 

The work ends: “This is the tretys 
that Aristotille made to Kyng Alex. 
andre, called Secreta Secretorum of 
gouirnaunce of Kyngis in worschipe, 
wijsdome, and gret helthe, of which 
lougher men in degre mowe lerne gret 
and behaueful doctryne.” 

“The Governance of Lordschipes” 
was translated soon after 1400 from a 
Latin source, and is dedicated to Guy 
de Vere, of Valence, Bishop of Tripoli. 
It was written by Aristotle for Alexan- 
der, and the text was found at Antioch. 
The subject matter is much as before, 
but there is more about astrology and 
the properties of stones and herbs. The 
matters dealt with are as follows: Of 
the sight of oures in Astronomy; Of the 
profyt to kepe hele; Of the composi- 
tion of man of foure humours; Of kep- 
ynge of helthe; Of the tokens of the 
stomak; Of maners to kepe helthe; Of 
kepynge of helthe and manere of 
lyuynge; Of contynance afore mete; Of 
manere of slepynge; Of slepynge aftyr 
mete; Of kepynge of costome; To 
eschewe Engrutynge (gluttony) ; The 


-seasons; Thynges that fattith the body; 


Thynges that feblys and dryes the 
Body; The Reule of Ypocraas (Don't 
bathe or copulate on a full stomach; 
don’t eat meat and drink milk at the 
same time) ; The four parts of the body, 
their diseases, and the remedies; Of the 
kepyng of kindly hete; Of thinges that 
strynghes the body; Of thinges that 
wastys and enfeblys the body; Of 
bathes; Techyng to lyf hool without 
leche; Of the greet medicyne (It 1s not 
known who found it, whether Adam, 
Esculapydes, Hermogenes, Hirsos, 
asties, Vatileos, Ebreos, Diorys, 

noch or Taranor); Of makynge o 
hony to Medicynes; Of the Receytes off 


Medicynes; Of the first, second, and 
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third medicines and their effects; 

Blood-letting; The doctryne of token- 

ynges (i.e., signs of the zodiac): Of 
ies of herbes and stones. 

The philosophy relative to planets, 
stones and herbs is briefly as follows: 
The planets govern plants and stones. 
Each plant has its own complexion and 

its properties in virtue of its 
control by the planets. ‘The elements 
and the planets correspond. Plants are 
governed by Saturn, Mercury, Mars 
and Sol. Stones are used for ornament 
and by physicians: “And tharfore 
leches vsen hem in medycynes to caste 
out greuous syknesses. 

Of the “‘stoun,” the “Eye” (egg) of 
the Philosophers (the secret of secrets) 
we learn this: The stone is found every- 
where, in every age and in every man; 
it may be turned to every colour, and 
it holds in its substance all the ele- 
ments; it is called the “lesser world,” 
the microcosm. It can be divided into 
four parts, and each part has its own 
properties. When it is divided into 
four, without diminution, there will be 
no strife and you will have, by the help 
of God, high purpose. The stone can 
be divided into four in two manners 
without corruption; then you will fully 
have its craft. | 

Regulate the substance of the air 
with discretion and the substance of the 
earth by moisture and heat, and put 
them together that they do not disagree 
and cannot separate. Then put them in 
two effective virtues, water and fire; 
then shall the work be fulfilled, for if 
you leave the water alone it makes 
White, and if you join to fire, by the 
gilt of God, the result will be happy. 

The Gouernaunce of Prynces” of 
James Yonge (1422) is for the most 
part directly translated from the French 
Version of Jofroi of Waterford, and is 

cated to James Butler, Earl of 
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Ormonde. It was, of course, written by 
Aristotle for Alexander. Yonge has 
taken considerable liberties with his 
text. He has added much about the 
conquest of Ireland and the King’s title 
to that country. He has introduced 
stories about the hardy men of old: 
Scipio, Alexander, Damon and Pythias, 
and Julius Caesar. Much of the rest is 
familiar. Astronomy is necessary to the 
keeping of man’s body: “S galian 
[Galen] the full wise leche Saith, and 
Isoder the gode clerk hit witnessith that 
a man may not perfitely can the sciens 
and crafte of medessin but yef he be an 
astronomoure.” We are again advised 
not to put our trust in one physician. 
The following topics are discussed: 
Temperance; Kepynge of the body; 
Physiognomy; Gouernaunce of helthe 
of manys body after Physike; the four 
elements; Of two Pryncipale thynges 
whych helth kepyth; Of the gouern- 
aunce of the body of a man aftyr slepe; 
Of the ryghtful houres of ettynge and 
drynkynge; Of the gouernaunce of the 
body. aftyr mette; Of the four seasons; 
Of thynges that makyth a manys body 
faate, moysty, and wel dyssposid; Of 
thynges that done the contrary. Much 
of this is already familiar. Man is the 
microcosm and has all the qualities of 
the beasts. 
Physiognomy is important: “One 
lyght manere and general of Phisnomye 
is to deme vertues and maneris of man 
aftyr the compleccion.” The four com- 
plexions correspond to the four hu- 
mours. Yonge, however, treats the sub- 
ject somewhat differently from Lydgate 
and Burgh. After speaking of colour, 
hair, flesh, gait and voice, he gives in 
order the tokens of a great-hearted man, 
a coward, a weakling; of a good com- 
plexion, of an evil complexion; of a 
shameless man, an honest man, a cou- 
rageous man, a thrall, a bitter man, an 
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angry man, a kind man, a man of small 
heart, a chider, a pitiful man, a lecher, 
a sluggard, a man of evil mind. He then 
notes the indications afforded by the 
different parts of the body, and repeats 
the points in physiognomy found in the 
epistle on the subject attributed to 
Polemon.”* 

In the original “De regimine prin- 
cipum” and in “De _ proprietatibus 
rerum,” we find practically all of the 
“science,” such as it was, of the ancients. 
There is much about the constitution 
of man, astrology, and the occult prop- 
erties of plants and stones. In the case 
of the English versions just discussed, it 
should be pointed out, astrology takes 
a prominent position, though only be- 
cause the matter dealing with the super- 
natural properties of gems and with in- 
cantations has been suppressed. 

We come now to discuss, though out 
of chronological order, three works 
written about the same time by three 
friends, parts of which may be traced 
to the “Secreta secretorum.” These are 
the poems of Geoffrey Chaucer, in par- 
ticular the “Canterbury Tales”; the 
“Confessio amantis” of John Gower; 
and the “Regement of Princes’ of 
Thomas Occleve. Of these we may say, 
in general, that Chaucer made no at- 
tempt to reproduce in full the matter 
of the “Secreta.” That he knew of it is 
clear, for certain references, to some of 
which we have already called attention, 
sufficiently prove this point. Gower is 
much more detailed, and Book vi of 
the “Confessio” gives the gist of the 
“Secreta.” Occleve based his work on 
three originals, of which the “Secreta” 
was only one, and introduces much ex- 
traneous matter, largely of a personal 
and social character. 

A study of Chaucer goes to show, 
generally speaking, that while he was 
familiar with the pseudo-science ex- 


pounded in such works as the “Secreta”. 


and “De proprietatibus rerum,” as, ip. 
deed, every educated gentleman was, 
he employed this material chiefly for its 
literary or decorative effect. He was not 
interested in the subject as such. He in- 
troduces astrological allusions to em- 
phasize character or reveal fate. Such 
may be found in “The Knightes Tale” 
and “The Tale of the Man of Lawe.” 
The Wyf of Bathe discourses on the 
influence of the planets on her charac- 
ter with engaging frankness. She was 
born under the conjunction of Mars 
and Venus in the House Taurus and 
her “markes’’ are significant. She ad- 
mits that she has “the prente of Séynte 
Venus seel,”’ and has also Martes mark 
on her face and “also in another privee 
place.”” The Doctour of Phisyk “was 
grounded in astronomye,” and, also, 
“He knew the cause of everich maladye, 
were it of hoot or cold, or moiste, or 
drye, And where engendred, and of 
what humour.” 

Chaucer’s references to precious 
stones are few, and are mainly of lit 
erary character. One such is found in 
“The Romaunt of the Rose”’ (1. 1085): 


Rychesse a girdel hadde upon, 

The bokel of it was of a stoon 

Of vertu greet, and mochel of might; 
For who-so bar the stoon so bright, 
Of venim thurte him no-thing doute, 
While he the stoon hadde him about. ..- 
The Mourdaunt wought in noble wys¢, 
Was of a stoon ful precious, 

That was so fyn and vertuous, 

That hool a man it coude make 

Of palayse, and of tooth-ake. 


It will be noted that these wonderful 
stones are not named. 

Chaucer, like others of his time, 
lated physical characters and men 
and moral traits to the stars, and 
largely with physiognomy, particularly 
in the “Canterbury Tales.” Only a few 
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examples need be given. Those who 
wish more information should consult 
that excellent and informative work, 
“Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences,”’ 


by W. C. Curry.” 


The Miller was a stout carl, for the nones, 
Ful big he was of braun, and eek of bones; 
That proved wel, for over-al ther he cam, 
At wrastling he wolde have alwey the ram. 
He was short-sholdred, brood, a_ thikke 
knarre* 
Ther nas no dore that he nolde heve of harre, 
Or breke it, at a renning, with his heed. 
His berd as any sowe or fox was reed, 
And ther-to brood, as though it were a spade. 
Up-on the cop right of his nose he hade 
A werte, and ther-on stood a tuft of here, 
Reed as the bristles of a sowes eres; 
His nose-thirles blake were and wyde. 
A swerd and bokeler bar he by his syde; 
' His mouth as greet was as a greet forneys. 
He was a jangleret and a goliardeys.t 
The meaning of all this can be in- 
ferred from certain passages in the 
English “Secrete of Secretes’: ““Whan 
the shuldres bene moche vprerid, thei 
tokenyth orribill kynde and vntrouthe; 
...and whan the armes bene ful 
shorte thay tokenyth lowe of dyscorde.” 
The bull-neck denotes “‘a fole and a 
gloton, a gyloure and a decyuoure. . . . 
Who-so has a face ouer fleshy and ouer 
grete, he is vnvyse, enuyous, a lyar, and 
bene dysposyd to consupyscence of 
feschly lustes.... Thos that bene 
ted men, bene Parceuynge and trech- 
tus, and full of queyntise, i-likynd to 
Foxis.” A mole on the nose or near the 
cye means that the person so affected is 
beyond measure “venereal.” A mouth 
greet as was a forneys” brands the 
miller as a glutton, a Swaggerer and a 
sensualist. We may conclude, also, that 
for all his enormous physical strength, 
his boasting and his babbling, he is a 


"A sturdy churl. 
TA babbler. 
tA ribald talker. 
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bully and a coward. As would be ex- 
pected, the miller tells a dirty story. 


The Reve was a sclendre colerik man, 
His berd was shave as ny as ever he can. 
His heer was by his eres round y-shorn. 
His top was dokked lyk a preest biforn. 
Ful longe were his legges, and ful lene, 
Y-lyk a staf, there was no calf y-sene. 


To quote again the English ‘‘Secrete of 
Secretes’”’: ““The colerike by kynde he 
sholde be lene of body; his body is 
light and drye, and he shal be sumwhat 
rogh; and lyght to wrethe and lyght to 
peyse; of sharpe witt, wyse and of good 
memorie, a greet entremyttere; he 
louyth hasty wengeaunce; desyrous of 
company of women morre than hym 
nedyth.” Also: “The men whyche 
haue smale legges and synowye bene 
luchrus.”” On this point Polemon re- 
marks: “‘And if, moreover, the legs are 
slender so that the tendons are visible, 
such persons should be judged as being 
given to much cupidity and lust.” 


This pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex, 

But smothe it heng as dooth a strike of flex; 

By ounces henge his lokkes that he hadde, 

And ther-with he his shuldres overspradde; 

But thinne it lay, by colpons oon and 
... 

Swiche glaringe eyen hadde he as an 
Dare. ... 

A voys he hadde as smal as hath a goot. 

No berd hadde he, ne never sholde have. 

As smothe it was as it were late y-shave; 

I trow he were a gelding or a mare. 


‘The Secrete of Secretes,” among other 
tokens of a shameless man, mentions 
these: “ryst opyn eighyn and glysinge”’ 
and “‘tho that haue the voyce hei, smale 
and swete and pleasaunt, bene neshe 
and haue lytill of manhode, and 
i-likened to women.” Rudolphus Go- 
clenius, an authority of physiognomy, 
agrees with this in the main, as does 
“De proprietatibus rerum.’’*® 
Chaucer draws the character of the 
pardoner quite in harmony with all 
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this. It is evident that the latter is a 
shameless, conscienceless fellow who 
attempts to “put up a bluff” over his 
unfortunate situation. He sings “ful 
loude ‘Com hider, love, to me.’”’ He 
will “drinke licour of the vyne, and 
have a joly wenche in every toun.”’ He 
boasts of his preaching, and his text is 
“Radix malorum est cupiditas.” He 
talks of relics. In his story there is much 
unctuous hypocrisy, and at its close he 
- tries to sell his pardons to his hearers. 
Mine host has, however, taken his meas- 
ure and says: “I wolde I hadde thy 
coillons in myn hond in stede of relikes 
or of seintuarie; let cutte hem of, I wol 
thee helpe hem carie’’; and the crowd 
laughs! 

The Chanouns Yemannes Tale is 
the only one of Chaucer’s poems that 
eontains more than stray allusions to 
alchemistic lore, and was written, ap- 
parently, to expose the trickeries of 
some of its exponents. What alchemistic 
learning there is is of a superficial char- 
acter, but it raises the interesting, if 
idle, speculation whether the author 
himself was an alchemist. Elias Ash- 
mole, in his “Theatrum chemicum 
Britannicum” (1652), remarks that 
Chaucer 


. is ranked amongst the Hermetic Phi- 
losophers and his Master in this Science 
was Sir John Gower, whose familiar and 
neere acquaintance began at the Inner 
Temple upon Chaucer’s return into Eng- 
land. . . . He that Reads the latter part 
of the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale will easily 
perceive him to be a Judicious Philos- 
opher, and one that fully knew the mistery. 


No doubt, Chaucer had a general 
knowledge of the science of his time, 
which meant mathematics, astrology 
and alchemy, but there is no proof that 
he was a practical alchemist. Ashmole’s 
estimate is altogether too flattering. 
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In the Chanouns Yemannes Tale we 
learn that the pursuit of alchemy is ex. 
pensive, bringing some to _beggary, 
Hence, no doubt, the temptation to 
descend to trickery. The canon’s yeo- 
man is careful to say, however, that not 
all alchemists are deceivers. The lan- 
guage of alchemy is hard to understand: 
“Philosophres speken so mistily in this 
craft that men can nat come therby for 
any wit that men han now a-dayes.” 
In spite of skill the great prize is elu. 
sive: “the Philosophres stoon, Elixir 
clept, we sechen faste echoon; for hadde 
we him than were we siker y-now. But, 
unto god of heven I make avow, for al 
our craft, whan we han al y-do, and al 
our sleighte, he wol nat come us to.” 
The canon’s yeoman’s tale is a good 
yarn, but does not tell us much about 
alchemy, we must conclude. 

The first edition of “Confessio 
amantis” is dated 1390, so that this 
work is only about five years later than 
the “Canterbury Tales.” The poem was 
written to set forth the duties of a king, 
apparently on the suggestion of King 
Richard the Second, who, as history 
subsequently proved, had much need 
of such instruction. In a later version 
(1393) the Earl of Derby, who became 
King Henry the Fourth, is the person 
to whom the work is dedicated. The 
“Confessio” is lengthy and at times 
tedious, but, on the whole, exhibits 
real power. The plan is ingenious 
effective. The Lover, with whom Gower 
identifies himself, makes his confession 
to Genius, the priest of Venus, the Con- 
fessor, under the usual headings of the 
seven deadly sins. The topics are illus 
trated by numerous tales drawn from 
many sources. Finally, the Lover Tf 
ceives at once his absolution and his 
dismissal from the service of Venus, for 
which, indeed, his age renders him 
unfit. As a poet Gower hardly 1s in the 
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same class as Chaucer, but his verse Ordeined, so as seith the boc. 
runs smoothly and he excels as a story The Stomach coc is for the halle 
teller. The artistic quality of his work 
by of The herte, that he shal noght sterve. 
v and vii are the most con- 
spicuous examples. Book v goes into a This reminds one of the famous classi- 


lengthy disquisition about the various cal fable of Menenius Agrippa. 
religions of the world, and Book vit Then the soul of man is considered 


contains much matter derived from the 24 the universe. The orbis, or firma- 

“Secreta secretorum.” The scope of this ment, is the fifth element and contains 

part may be explained briefly. the whole. In it are the seven planets 
Aristotle taught Alexander philoso- 24 the fifteen stars. The sun has do- 

phy, which has three principal di- ™nion over the stars. We are told how 

visions: Theorique, Rhetorique, and the heavenly bodies control man’s fate 

Practique. Theorique includes theol- and disposition (1. 670 et seq.) : 

mathematics includes arithmetic, mu- Of wisdom and hih connynge, 

sic, geometry and astronomy. Rhetori- Of Sterres in the firmament, 

que deals with speech. Practique is Figure, cercle and moevement 

divided into ethics, economics and pol- Of ech of hem in sondri place, 


itics. Ethics teaches a king how to rule 


himself; economics, how to order his 4j this it telleth to the laste. 
household; and politics, how to govern Assembled with Astronomie 

his kingdom. Many apt stories, such as __Is ek that ilke Astrologie, 

the Biblical story of Gideon, the rape The which is juggementz acompteth 


of L Me, Theffect, what every sterre amonteth, 
ucrece, and the tale of Virginia, Aad 6. 


are introduced. We note, too, that po the climatz that stonde hem under. a 
Gower gives the story of the Pagan and : 
the Jew, which is found only in the The signs of the zodiac are explained | 
oldest versions of the “De regimine.” and their relationship to the primitive | 

Next the poet discusses the four ele- qualities of hot and cold, moist and dry, | 
ments and the four complexions of and to the months is pointed out. . 
man. The spleen is the seat of melan- Under Aries we are told: | 


choly (black bile); the lungs, of And of this constellacioun | 


phlegm; the liver, of blood; and the The verray operacioun 
gallbladder, of choler. All these organs Availeth, if a man therinne | 
are the servants of the heart (1. 470 The pourpos of his work beginne; : 
et seq.) : For thanne he hath of proprete 
The livere makth him forto love, Good sped and gret felicite. 
The lunge yifth him weie of speche, Plants and gems are under the gov- 

€ galle serveth to do wreche, ernance of the stars. Thus Sirius (Canis 
The splen doth him to lawhe and pleie, major) controls savine and the beryl; 


al unclennesse is aweie. Arcturus (Almareth) controls the 


Lo, thus hath ech of hem his ded 
d to sustienen hem and fede plantain and the jasper; Alpheta, rose 
time of recreacion, mary and the topaz. 


Nature hath in creacion The poet then passes on, under the 
Stomach for a comun Coc head of politics, to descant on the at- 
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tributes that befit a king: truth, liber- 
ality, justice, pity and chastity, and he 
has many stories with which to drive 
home his lesson. 

It will be seen that there is little 
medical in all this, little to recall the 
Regimen of Salernum. The elements, 
the humours and complexions are men- 
tioned, it is true, but there is nothing 
about diseases and their remedies. 
Apart from this deficiency, however, 
the “Confessio” is an adequate com- 
pendium of the philosophy or “‘science”’ 
current at the time. In the preface to 
his edition of the “Confessio’’ Henry 
Morley has this to say: “Indeed, if we 
add all the record of what Aristotle 
taught Alexander to the other good 
doctrine of the Confessor, we have the 
substance of a fair education for any 
modern reader who does not mind 
being five hundred years behind the 
day.” 

The third of the triumvirate is 
Thomas Occleve or Hoccleve (1368-9 
to 1450’). His “Regement of Princes” 
(1411 or 1412) was written for the 
benefit of Henry, Prince of Wales, who 
became King Henry v in 1413. We 
know little about the life of Occleve, 
and that little has been culled from his 
works. In “La male regle” he refers to 
his “misruly” youth. Possibly he “got 
religion,” for we learn he wished to be- 
come a priest. As he could not get pre- 
ferment he gave up the idea, for better 
or for worse, getting married instead. 
He settled down about 1410, and was 
employed in the office of the Privy Seal. 
He had about £4 of his own and an 
annuity of 20 marks from King Henry 
Iv which was not regularly paid. He la- 
ments his poverty, but it may be said 
that his income of, roughly, $38.00 


- would be worth about fifteen times that 


amount today. Still, little enough! 
The “Regement of Princes,”!” ac- 


cording to its author, is based upon 
three originals: the “Secreta secre. 
torum,’ the “De regimine principum” 


of D. Aegidius Romanus (Gyles, or 


Aegidius, de Colonna), and “Chess 
Moralized” (“Libellus de Ludo Sea. 
chorum”) of Jacobus de Cessoles (fl. ca, 
1300), of which last Caxton’s “Game 
and Playe of the Chesse” is a trans. 
lation through the French. Besides this, 
however, there are numerous refer. 
ences to the Bible, the Fathers of the 
Church, and to classical story. The 
“Regement”™ was printed by the Rox. 
burgh Club in 1860 and again by the 
Early English ‘Text Society in 1897. 

The poem begins with a lengthy dis. 
quisition, about one-third of the whole, 
in which Occleve bewails his fate. He 
fears ill luck will befall him, with 
change of fortune and poverty. He 
craves for rest and solitude. He meets 
with an old beggar man who under 
takes to help him, but counsels him to 
disclose his grief. The beggar had come 
to the dust but Poverty had shown him 
God. Occleve complies, and discourses 
on the social defects of the time: the 
neglect of old soldiers, the cupidity o 
the churchmen, the lack of neighbour 
liness, the disregard for the law, the 
undue influence of the rich and of peo 
ple of position, the laxity of morals 
After an improving dialogue the beg 
gar advises Occleve to write a treatise 
for Prince Henry on a prince's duties. 
Occleve agrees, but laments that the 
“Honour of English,” the “Flour o 
Eloquence’”’ is dead. 


O Maister deere, and fadir reverent! 
Mi maister Chaucer, flour of eloquence, 
Mirour of fructuous entendément. 
O, vniuersal fadir in science! 
Allas! that thou thyn excellent 
In thi bed mortel mightist naght by 
wethe; 
What eiled deth? Allas! whi wolde he sle 
the? 
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Moreover, 
Hast thou nat eeke my maister Gower slayn. 
Whos vertu I am insufficient 
flor to descreyue? 
The “Regement” proper begins with 
a politic proem addressed to the Prince. 
Occleve, like Lydgate and Burgh, is 
modest. 
Simple is my goost, and scars my letterure, 
Vato your excellencé for to write 
Myn inward loue, and yit in auenture 
Wyle I me putté, thogh I can but lyte. 
Mi deré maister—god his soulé quyte!— 
and fadir, Chaucer, fayn wolde han me 
taght; 
But To dul, and lerned lite or naght. 
Good advice is given to the Prince, 
under the following heads: the dignity 
of a king, coronation oaths, justice, ob- 
servation of the laws, pity, mercy, pa- 
tience, chastity, magnanimity, con- 
temning riches, generosity, avarice, 
prudence, on taking advice, and on 
peace. The various topics are discussed 
with circumstance and the introduction 
of moral tales from many sources. 
There is little in the poem of medi- 
cal interest. Stanza 523 seems to be Ca. 
vit of the “Secreta”’: 


Aristotle counseilled Alisaundre, 
To leccherye he noght enclyné scholde, 
flor it [is] hoggés lif, whiche were esclaundre 
To him, if he tho weiés také wolde 
That beestés resoules vsen and holde; 
for of body it is destruccioun, 
And eek of al vertu corrupcioun. 


Steele says that stanzas 700-703 are also 
from the “Secreta.” They deal with 
taking advice and cherishing the man 
who helps you. Furnivall, on the other 
hand, states that he cannot find these 
In the Louvain edition of 1485, which 
he consulted. 


a cre are some passages, however, 
i 


ch are reminiscent of the “Regimen 
salernitanum’”’: 
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A man schulde ete and drynke in swiche a 
wise 
As may be to his helthés sustenynge. 
Aftir the doctrine of Senek the wise 
Suin man drynketh the wyn that is 
wenynge; 
Than he drynketh his witt: more is prey- 
singe 
And honurable, a man compleyns of 
thrist 
Than dronken he, whan he the cuppe 
hath kist. 


Wine buries wit, excites lust, and kills 
body and soul. It is dangerous for 
princes. Lydgate and Burgh seem to 
have taken another view, it may be re- 
called. 

Gluttony is also reprobated: 


Be-holde also, whan that the paunche is ful, 
A fumé clymbith up in-to the heed, 
And makith a man al lustles and al dul; 

He vexith heuy as a peece of leed. 


Occleve does not go much into mat- 
ters of health, and not at all into astrol- 
ogy and medicine, but is much taken 
up with his own case, his troubles, his 
poverty, and so on. It is said that there 
is not a reference to Nature in any of 
his writings. He is rather amusing on 
the “Eternal Feminine.’ One suspects 
that in Brother Occleve’s case the grey 
mare was the better horse, and that 
when he penned his lines he did so 
with his tongue in his cheek. Furnivall’s 
paraphrase gives us the gist of his state- 
ment. 


It’s no wonder that women. want to rule 
their husbands; they’re choicer folk. Man 
was made only of slime; woman of a rib, a 
much fairer thing. And as to suggesting 
that this crooked rib made woman’s tem- 
per crooked, that’s nonsense; all perfect 
things—the Heaven, Sun, Moon, the 
Heart, &c.—are round and crooked. More- 
over, man was made out of Paradise, 
woman in it; and as Christ served his 
mother for go years, so men ought to serve 
their wives. As to women being “con- 
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trarious” to their husbands, it’s only when 
the husbands go wrong. And even if they 
do bully their husbandes, 


Goode is, he suffre: theby pees may spring, 
Housbondés pees in pesible suffryng. 
So Thomas Occleve grinned and bore 
it; and said “Anything for a quiet life.” 
A nice juicy bit for the Modern Woman! 
As the Prince proposes to marry a 
French princess, Occleve dilates much 
on peace between the two peoples and 
on peace generally. 
The Envoy expresses good will, in 
spite of ignorance, as it speaks from love 
which God knows. The book is bold: 


Thy wordés to pronounce in the presence 
of Kyngés Impe and princes worthynesse, 
Syn thou all naked art of eloquence. 


Occleve’s poem is rugged, with little 
of the charm in style and language of 
Chaucer, or even Gower. It has a his- 
torical and sociological rather than a 
literary interest. 

There are one or two more points of 
interest to which we may refer. In Oc- 
cleve’s poem there is a phrase which 
Furnivall does not remember having 
met with earlier. It is the original of “I 
told you so.”” When the Old Beggar 
has spent all his money the people who 
formerly used to flatter and play on him 
now turn on him: 


Now seyn they thus, “I wisté wel alway 
That him destroyé wolde his fool largesse; 
I tolde hym so; an ever he seyde nay.” . 
And zit they leyen al, as God me blesse. 
[Stanza 103, p. 26.] 


Furnivall also thinks that Occleve was 
the first to use the phrase “to know 
what’s what.” 

We also note this: “ffor peples vois 
is goddes voys, men seyne” (Stanza 
413). This apparently very democratic 
sentiment is, however, much older than 
Occleve’s time, being found in St. Am- 
brose. It should be pointed out that it 


does not bear the interpretation that j 
usually given it in modern time,, |, 
does not mean that the voice of a m,. 
jority of the people is the voice of God: 
it does mean that when all the 


are unanimous they speak with the ap. 


thority of God, a very different thing, 
and next door to a miracle! 

“The Pleasaunt Poesye of Princelie 
Practise, composed of late in Meatre 


Royall by the Symple and unlearned | 


Sir William Forrest, Preeiste,’® need 


not detain us long. William Forres, © 


“Sir,” presumably, because he was a 
priest, was ‘“‘sometyme chaplayne to the 


noble Queen Marye.” He lived in | 


troublous times, and, according to 


Warton, seems to have been another — 
“Vicar of Bray. His production was 


written for King Edward the Sixth, 
then a young boy, and, of course, pro 
fesses to be a translation of a work com- 


posed by Aristotle for King Alexander — 


the Great. 


This symple booke whiche yee in handenove 


haue, 
I haue comprised in Sorte as yee see, 
firste, deuised by Aristotle graue 
Vnto kinge Alexandres maiestie. 


Actually, the book is a version of the 
treatise of Aegidius Romanus entitled 


“De regimine principum,” dating 


from about the close of the thirteenth 
century, which latter is, in its tur, @ 


paraphrase of the “Secreta secretorum.” 


Forrest’s work is dedicated to the Duke 
of Somerset, the king’s uncle, and ap 
parently was not completed. 


The poem opens with a “prologue — 


vnto the Kinges maiestie Edworde the 
Sexthe, descriuinge partelie y* print of 
this notable worke which heere ‘ 

ensue.” The second chapter is 2 nota 
ble description what a kynge is.” Thea 


come several chapters on what constr | 


tutes the duty of a king to 
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Rest, with pleasant relaxation after eat- 
ing, is enjoined: 

Dynner onys ended rise not vpp lightelye, 
haue then some noyse of musicall sownde, 


as harpe, vyall, lute, or some symphonye; 
Virgynalls, rybecke, with Taberlet rownde, 
Semblyblye handeled in their monochorde. 


And again: “Att tables, chesse or cardis 
awhile your self repose.” There is little 
of medical interest to note. Much of the 
poem is taken up with social problems, 
and here our author is singularly mod- 
ern. He makes a plea for compulsory 
education, which, moreover, should be 
free for those who are unable to pay 
the usual fees. ‘There should be an over- 
seer or controller, a school inspector. 
Forrest suggests that all land should be 
valuated by a government officer for 
taxation and other purposes. He repro- 
bates extortion by “‘the interests.’’ Con- 
sidered as poetry, his effusion is even 
worse than the similar output which 
preceded it. 

Many of the maxims relating to 
health which have become more or less 
fixed ideas in family life and are passed 
on by the mothers from generation to 
generation are doubtless traditions 
arising in the remote past. Some of 
them appear to be derived from the 
“De regimine principum.” Thus, in re- 
gard to the faith in tonics and laxatives 
in the Spring we read this in “The 
Governance of Lordschipes” (p. 73) : 

No tyme ys bettir to latyng of blood 
and vse stirynge of thy body, lousynge 
of wombe, vse of bathynge and swet- 
ynge, drynkes of spices for digestioun, 
and to ressayne purgacioun thanne er 
profitable. ffor that that manys by dy- 
gestioun or bloodlate, that tyme by his 
moysture he restorys.” 

One sometimes is told that drinking 
with meals is harmful. Yonge, in his 

Gouernaunce of Prynces” has this to 
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say on the point: “Whoso drynkyth 
watyr atte mette, or anoone aftyr, he 
shall felde harme, for that Quenchyth 
the hette naturall, destourbyth the dy- 
gestion, and the mettis tyrnyth into 
corrupcion.”’ 

Again, there is the idea that one 
should not bathe or exercise immedi- 
ately after eating nor drink milk and 
eat meat at the same time. This is the 
“Reule of Ypocraas,” referred to in the 
“Governance of Lordschipes.”” Lydgate 
and Burgh also warn against this in 
these lines: 


And ful replesshyd I exhorte the 

ffleshly lustys and bathes to file. 
Renning afftir mete and also rydyng, 

Which cause wy] a seknesse Callyd quakyng. 

We have learned that the “De regi- 
mine principum” was a valued treasure 
known to learned men in England for 
one hundred and fifty years or so before 
Chaucer’s time. During the period that 
elapsed from the appearance of the 


“Canterbury Tales” to that of “The 


Pleasaunt Poesye of Princelie Practise,” 
roughly one hundred and sixty years, 
ten literary productions, derived in 
whole or in part from the great orig- 
inal, in prose or verse, appeared in the 
English language. ‘This is, perhaps, not 
a great number, but it should be noted 
that eight of these works belong to the 
first sixty or sixty-five years. One infers 
that they must have met a need and is 
tempted to speculate as to what was the 
explanation of their popularity. ‘There 
were several reasons, we think, appar- 
ently diverse, yet not entirely uncon- 
nected. To set these forth sufficiently 
we are compelled to hark back in point 
oftime. 

With the coming of the Conqueror 
Norman French became the language 
of the Court and upper classes, though 
Anglo-Saxon remained the speech of 
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the common people. Gradually, how- 
ever, the homely rugged tongue of the 
toiler won out, finally supplanting the 
graceful French, even in high places. 
We are told that English was ordered to 
be used in the courts of law in 1362 
‘because the French tongue is much 
unknown.” In the following year Eng- 
lish was employed by the Chancellor in 
opening Parliament. By 1385 “in all 
the grammar schools of England chil- 
dren leaveth French, and construeth 
and learneth in English.” ‘Thus, at the 
date of the “Canterbury Tales” a 
change was complete which had a mo- 
mentous influence on literature. Grad- 
ually, knowledge ceased to be the pre- 
rogative of the intellectual, professional 
and aristocratic classes and began to 
stir the masses of the people. The 

vapidity of the artificial and dandified 
- romaunts of the troubadours no longer 
appealed, and compendiums and 
abridgments of the scientific and _ his- 
torical lore of the day, mysteries, mo- 
ralities, and rhymed chronicles took 
their place. Indeed, it was the increased 
demand for books, pamphlets, and fly- 
sheets, particularly those of a gram- 
matical, moral, or religious character, 
which hastened the introduction of 
printing in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Now, the “De regimine” was 
one of the great books of the Middle 
Ages. It boasted distinguished author- 
ship. It set forth rules of conduct 
which, while primarily applicable to 
those in high position, were yet of value 
to all. It laid down simple and really 
helpful rules of health, and these have 
always had an appeal. It summarized 
the science of the time. And it did all 
this in a popular sort of way, pointing 
a moral and at the same time adorning 


a tale. It may well be, then, that earnest 


scholars and serious thinkers were 
moved to make available one of the 
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great classics of antiquity in a 
“understanded of the people.” 

But there was a stimulus greater than 
this. ‘The times were “out of joint” and 
a remedy was in order. Let us enquire 
into this briefly. 

The two hundred years that elapsed 
between 1336 and 1535, were probably 
the most momentous period in English 
history. During 1348 occurred the most 
devastating epidemic of the Black 
Plague (bubonic plague) that was ever 
known. The population of England 
was reduced by it from about four mil- 
lion to one-half of that number. Pov- 
erty and misery naturally followed. As 
a boy Chaucer must have heard the 
story. The Hundred Years War (1336- 
1451) brought poverty, suffering and 
disgrace. England at its conclusion had 
lost all her French possessions save 
Calais. The condition of society, and 
particularly the plight of the common 
people, is portrayed by William Long 
land in his “Vision of Piers Plowman’ 
(1362), the last issue of which (in 
1380) preceded by only one year the 
‘Peasants’ Revolt” under Wat Tyler. 
The part played by King Richard nin 
that episode is historic and picturesque. 
This King began well but ended badly, 
for he grasped at greater personal 
power and was deposed in 1399. 10 
him the “Confessio amantis” was d 
cated, but, apparently, to little effect 
There was a ray of hope when Henry, 
Prince of Wales, the “riotous Princ 
Hal,” for whom Occleve wrote his 
“Regement of Princes,” was {rant 
formed into the brave and capable King 
Henry v, but he died all too soo 
(1422). 

If the Hundred Years War bore 
hardly on the English people, mor 
especially the great. middle class, the 
Wars of the Roses which followed hard 
after practically ruined the baromage 
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This meant that the growth of popular 
freedom and parliamentary institutions 
gradually ceased and the administrative 

wer became concentrated in the per- 
son of the king, to find its greatest ex- 
pression in the absolutism of the Tu- 
dors, and its final culmination in the 
elimination of the Stuart dynasty. John 
Richard Green says, in his “Short His- 
tory of the English People”: 


The hundred years which follow the 
brief sunshine of Crécy and the “Canter- 
bury Tales” are years of the deepest 
gloom; no age of our history is more sad 
and sombre than the age we traverse from 
the third Edward to Joan of Arc. The 
throb of hope and glory which pulsed at 
its outset through every class of English 
society died at its close into inaction or 
despair. Material life lingered on indeed, 
commerce still widened, but its progress 
was dissociated from all the nobler ele- 
ments of national well-being. The towns 
sank again into close oligarchies; the 
bondsmen struggling forward to freedom 
fell back into a serfage which still leaves 
its trace on the soil. Literature reached its 
lowest ebb. The religious revival of the 
Lollard was trodden out in blood, while 
the Church shrivelled into a self-seeking 
secular priesthood. In the clash of civil 
strife political freedom was all but extin- 
guished, and the age which began with 
the Good Parliament ended with the des- 
potism of the Tudors. 


It is small wonder that in the welter 
of conflicting forces and the loss of the 
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nobler ideals thoughtful men should 
have wished to steady the ship of state, 
and that certain of them felt that in 
the epistle of the Great Philosopher 
they had a means to that end. Occleve 
and, much later, Forrest dealt with the 
social situation as they saw it in their 
day, and offered constructive criticism, 
reaching a high ethical plane, and us-. 
ing the “De regimine’”’ as their medium 
or model. But none of the writers we 
have dealt with, save Chaucer and 
Gower, were really poets. They were 
moralists and reformers. To quote 
Green again: | 


Literature indeed seemed at this moment 
to have died as utterly as freedom itself. 
The genius of Chaucer and of one or more 
poets whose works have been confounded 
with Chaucer’s defied for a time the pe- 
dantry, the affectation, the barrenness of 
their age; but the sudden close of this 
poetic outburst left England to a crowd of 
poetasters, compilers, scribblers of inter- 
minable moralities, rimers of chronicles, 
and translators from the worn-out field of 
French romance. Some faint trace of the 
liveliness and beauty of older models lin- 
gers among the heavy platitudes of 
Gower, but even this vanished from the 
didactic puerilities, the prosaic common- 
places of Occleve and Lydgate. 


I am indebted to Dr. F. R. Packard and to 
Mr. W. B. McDaniel, 2nd, librarian, College 
of Physicians, Philadelphia, for certain facts 
used in the preparation of this paper, for 
which I thank them. 
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SOME LATER MEDIEVAL LATIN MEDICAL MSS AT 
BERN AND PRAG 


By LYNN THORNDIKE, PH.D., L.H.D. 


NEW YORK 


1. Bern A 38 is a medical ms which con- 
tains both known medieval works of 
medicine and others whose existence has 
hardly been noticed. Thus besides the 
“Nonus Almansoris” of Rasis (fols. 11- 
gor) and the commentary thereon of 
Petrus de Tussignano (fols. 37r-65r), it 
has another anonymous commentary on 
it at fols. 162r, col. 1-g09r, col. 2 (old 
foliation 1-48), early fifteenth century 
hand, opening: “Circa istam rubricam 
sunt duo notanda. .. .” Further there 
are, at fols. 36 and 36a, anonymous “Rec- 
ipes” in connection with the tenth book 
of Almansor, opening: “Recepte decimi 
libri Almansoris et primo supra capitulo 
de febre ethica. Iniunctio circa spinam 
dorsi post exitium de balneo. Recipe olei 
rosarum ...” and closing: “. . . acetose 
et aliis stipticis. Expliciunt recepte decimi 
Almansoris.” In addition to Gentile da 
Foligno’s “Consilium” on rupture ad- 
dressed to his son, Brisianmus (fols. 15)7v- 
i6or), and his treatise on baths which 
opens: “Intendo modernos docere medi- 
cos . . .”) there is another tract on baths 
by him at fol. 6g9r, col. 1-6gv, col. 1: 
Incipit alter tractatus Gentilis de balneis. 
Terme secundum medicos sunt balnea 
naturaliter calida et habent aliquid de 
sulfureo et postea diversificantur secun- 
dum diversas mineras . . ./. . . nec forte 
ta potentialiter sed satis prope. Explicit 
tractatus de balneis secundum Gentilem 
de Fulgineo. Et ita sunt copulati duo 
tractatus de balneis ad invicem hic quos 

tilis composuit.” 

Other anonymous minor treatises in the 
MS are one on leprosy opening at fol. ger, 
col. 1: “Lepra est universalis membrorum 
Concerning these two treatises see fur- 
Sie my “History of Magic and Experimental 

ence,” N. Y., 1934, 3:236, 250. 


lesio et humorum initium habens in 
vasis . . .” and, in addition to a work on 
the contents of urine (fols. gor-33r, open- 
ing: “Circulus ampulla granum .. .”) 
which is here anonymous but elsewhere 
ascribed to Albert of Montpellier, another 
entitled, De cautelis observandis in urina, 
fols. 33r-v: “Cognitio urine est duplex 
.../... multa utilia de urinis  suffici- 
There also are two anonymous 
“Consilia,” in both of which Gentile da 
Foligno is cited, one for a Minorite of 
Tuscany, the other for a bishop of Pavia 
at the baths of Petrioli: fol. 72r, col. 1: 
“Istud consilium ordinavi pro fratre 
Marqualdo ministro fratrum minorum 
provincie Tuscie. Reverende domine bal- 
nea petrioli civitatis Senarum . . .”; fol. 
y2v, col. 1: “Consilium pro episcopo 
Papie in balneo Petrioli. Primo prin- 
cipales virtutes istius balnei . . .” Next 
comes an unfamiliar tract or extract on 
avoiding the ills of poisons: fol. 72Vv, col. 
2: “Ad evitandum nocumenta venenorum. 
Sciendum quod quecumque venena hu- 
mane nature corruptiva horribilis sunt 
saporis. . . .” Then follow two Consilia 
by Ugo which perhaps are drawn from the 
collected “Consilia” of Hugh of Siena, 
the famous physician of the first half of 
the fifteenth century: fol. 74r, “Consilium 
Ugonis pro quodam tisico 25 annorum et 
sibi valde profuit hoc regimen. Regimen 
vite. Primo habitet in aere temperato 
. . -”; fol. 75v, col. 1, “Consilium Ugonis. 
Dispositio nobilis viri circa annorum 35 
est epilepsia per proprium cerebri nocu- 
mentum. ...” After this, at fols. 79r- 
1571, col. 2, is the commentary or “Reci- 
pes” of Marsilius de Sancta Sophia on the 
first fen of the fourth book of the “Canon” 
of Avicenna, opening: “In generali innuit 
Avicenna levem solutionem esse fiendam 
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. . .” Another copy of this is at the Bod- 
leian, Canon. Misc. 481, 15th cent., paper, 
fols. 1-124. 

2. Several anonymous herbals may be 
noted in Bern mss. In Bern A 92-94, dated 
tenth century by Hagen, fols. 1v-5v, is a 
list of herbs certainly not later than the 
twelfth century and perhaps a good deal 
earlier, opening: “De raffano dicit Raf- 
fanus calidissimam in se habet virtutem 
omnium medicorum opinione. .. .” In 
Bern 525, 15th cent., fols. 172r-181Vv, is an 
“Herbarius,” and the medical treatise 
preceding it is perhaps also about plants: 
fols. 28r-133v, opening, “Iuniperus est 
siccus in tertio. . . .” But this Ms is a con- 
fused medley and miscellany with four or 
five different numberings of its leaves 
from as many Mss, so that this division 
into treatises, taken from Hagen’s cata- 
logue, might prove unreliable upon de- 
tailed examination. | 

3. Bern 227, a large paper quarto of 
the fifteenth century which in 1472 was 
the property of a doctor named Barbatus, 
opens with the common “Practica” of 
John of Parma but then contains less fa- 
miliar works, although some of these are 
by well-known authors like Jean de St. 
Amand or Henri de Mondeville. By the 


former are first “Scripta” and then. 


“Quaestiones” on the “Antidotarium” of 
Nicolaus. The “Scripta” open at fol. 7r: 
“Preparatio medicine a tribus procedit 
scilicet a natura .. .” and close at fol. 
zor, col. 2: “Expliciunt scripta reverendi 
magistri Iohannis de Sancto Amando 
super Antidotarium Nycolai in hoc quo 
ad notanda solum. Iam sequuntur ques- 
tiones eiusdem super eodem.” The “‘Ques- 
tiones” then open at fol. gov, col. 1: 
“Incipiunt questiones M. Iohannis de 
Sancto Amando super Antidotarium Ny- 
colai. Quia mel est materia compositarum 
medicinarum ideo primo de melle . . .”; 
and end at fol. 35v: “Expliciunt ques- 
tiones reverendi M. Iohannis de Sancto 
Amando super Antidotarium. Nycolai 


cum quibusdam aliis interpositis.” After 


an introduction to astronomical tables 
which does not concern us here and a 
number of blank pages which were per- 


haps left so for the tables to be inserted, 
comes the “Anatomy” of Henri de Monde. 
ville, “which he composed and taught at 
Paris in 1306 A.p.” Fols. 53r-74r: “Primum 
capitulum huius libri est de anathomia 
membrorum sursum .. .”; twelve such 
chapter headings are listed as a table of 
contents, then the text proper opens: 
“Cerebrum est pars corporis solidi ex 
pura . . .”; the colophon runs: “Explicit 
anathomia totius corporis humani cetera. 
rumque eius partium compilata a magis 
tro Henrico de amoda villa normanno 
illustris Philippi regis Francorum cirur- 
gico quam .composuit et regit [legit] 
Parisius anno domini M°CCC°VI° deo 
gratias et marie eius matri.” But the in- 
cipit is not that of the treatise of Henri 
de Mondeville on anatomy as edited by 
Pagel.” 

Next ensue ‘“‘Questions” on the book of 
“Regimen for Acute Diseases”: fol. 76r, 
col. 1, “Incipiunt questiones libri regi- 
minis acutorum. Queritur utrum corpus 
humanum sit subiectum in libro de 
interioribus . . .” At fol. 97r, col. 2, our 
text seems to end, since the lower part of 
the column is left blank. At fols. 97v, col. 
1—g9V, col. 1, is the work on waters printed 
at fols. 308v, col. 1-310v, col. 1 of the 


1504 edition of the “Opera” of Arnald of 


Villanova. Our ms has the same colophon 
as the edition: “Sufficiant hec dicta de 
aquis laxativis constrictivis et alterativis 
que dicta sunt a magistro Arnaldo de 
Villa Nova,” but then adds, “Explicit deo 
gratias. Finitus est iste tractatus in Monte- 
pessulano in vigilia Pasche anno domiml 
1378,” a date which is of course too late 
for its composition by Arnald and seems 
too early for the time of copying our MS. 

At fol. 100r, col. 1, which once wa 
numbered 133, commentaries on Av: 
cenna begin. Since after fol. 106 the newer 
numbering becomes confused and 06 
back to 81 and the like, I shall give both 
numberings. The commentary at fol. 100 

* Julius Leopold Pagel, Die Chirurgie de 
von Mondeville nach Berliner, 
furter und Pariser Codices Zum ersten Male 
herausgegeben, Berlin, 1892. See pp- 1% 16 
17, 24. | 
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or 133 opens: “Queritur circa quartam 
fen primi canonis utrum. . . 
$yr or 144r we have what seems a new 
beginning: “Circa librum primi canonis 
Avicenne queritur utrum medicinalis 
scientia sit homini innata....” ‘This 
seems to break off with the twenty-seventh 
question at fol. 157 or 95, and perhaps a 
different treatise starts on the following 
leaf with the words: “Medicina est bonum 
dei et res venerabilis. . . .”’ But there is 
another “Queritur utrum ...” at fol. 
i5gr or 97. The next leaf jumps to num- 
ber 170 or 125 and contains miscellaneous 
recipes which run to fol. 172r or 1271 
and complete the contents of the Ms. 

A tract on urine which seems unfamil- 
iar opens in Bern 252, 14th-15th cent., fol. 
i26r, col. 2, “Incipit tractatus alius de 
urinis. Urina alba in colore tenuis in 
substantia secundum. . . .” 

4. Bern 556 is a paper ms of the fif- 
teenth century, chiefly medical in content 
and rather confused in arrangement, but 
of which a number of items may be more 
satisfactorily identified than in the brief 
and vague summary of Hagen’s old 
printed catalogue. The first text which 
Hagen calls a treatise on urine at fols. 11- 
6v is seen from its opening words, ‘‘Medi- 
cina est scientia ponendi modum ad 
modum ...” to be the “Liber de la- 
xativis” or “Compendium” of Richard or 
Magister Salernus, printed by S. de Renzi, 
“Collectio Salernitana,” m1 (1854) , 52-65, 
as “Compendium magistri Salerni,” and 
V (1859), 201-32, as “Compendium 
Salerni”—in both cases with a prologue 
opening: “Duplici me causa cogente, socii 
dilectissimi.” Although there is a blank 
space at the bottom of fol. gr, another on 
fol. 6v, an extract from Egidius on urines 
at fol. yr (duly catalogued by Hagen), 
and a whole blank page on fol. 7v, the 
text on fol. 8r opening: “Quoniam autem 
ist! humores compositi sunt .. .” and 
ending: “Explicit compendium Salerni,” 
seems to conclude the text which opened 
at fol. ir and partially coincides with de 
Renzi’s texts, 111, 24 and v, 229 and 291. 
Our Ms therefore probably reproduces 
scattered portions of the “Compendium 
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Salerni” from a version differing some- 
what from those of de Renzi. 

Hagen catalogued fols. 8r-12v as “Trac- 
tatus de remediis.” The remedies are 
grouped in paragraphs under such head- 
ings as “De hydragogis.’’ Most of fol. 11v 
is blank, but there is no evident ending 
or explicit. Then on fol. 12r under the 
caption, “De collectione medicinarum,” 
what is perhaps a distinct tract begins: 
‘“Medicinarum quedam ab animalibus ac- 
cipiuntur,” while two-thirds of the way 
down fol. 12v we read, “Et sic est finis.”’ 
Some brief recipes follow, however. After 
Theophilus on urines, as indicated by 
Hagen, and a treatise on the pulse for 
which he gives no author but which is 
the standard work of Philaretus, at fols. 
g8r-41v comes a “Liber de constitutione 
corporis humani,’ which was copied in 
1445 and not 1442 as Hagen misread the 
figures. It turns out to be the work of 
Galen to Glaucon “secundum Aureli- 
anum,” opening: “Ne ignorans quispiam 
medicus. . . .”” Then follows at fols. 41v- 
69r, as stated by Hagen, the work of Gilles 
de Corbeil on urine but accompanied by 
a commentary opening: “Iste liber divi- 
ditur in duas partes .. .” 

Then ensues a series of anonymous 
works with unfamiliar incipits: fols. 7or- 
“Tractatus de. phlebotomia. Fiat 
extractus sanguinis cum dolor inveteratus 
sit. ../. . . testiculorum et econtra im- 
pedimentum urine. Et est finis tractatus 
de minucione venarum”; fols.’ 74r-76v, 
‘“Tractatus de mensibus. Premissum est 
carmen; secuntur quedam de tonitru; 
deinde habes dialogum mensium quo de 
suis virtutibus inter se locuntur.” The 
Carmen then opens: “Estas quod ianum 
calidas (?) est sumere sanum .. .”; fols. 
“De putrefactione.”” In the top 
margin is added: “ex dictis Bidani’’; fols. 
8ov-87Vv, “De digestione.” In the top mar- 
gin is written: “Secundum Aristotelem in 
4° metheororum.” The text begins and 
ends: “Digestio est perfectio a naturali 
.../... ad epar per acquisitionem sui 
nutrimenti etc.” 

In Bern 556 is also a work on wine 
which I have been unable to identify, 
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opening at fol. 110v: “De vino et eius 
proprietatibus tractare proponens. .. .” 
In the upper margin it is entitled: “Trac- 
tatus Alberti Magni,’ but he does not 
seem to have written such a work, al- 
though a “De plantationibus” is often 
ascribed to him. Nor does our text seem 
to be an extract from the work on agri- 
culture of Petrus de Crescentiis. It differs 
also from the treatise on wines which is 
found in editions of the “Opera” of 
Arnald of Villanova, and which appears 
in an abbreviated version later in our Ms 
at fols. 143v-146v under the heading: 
“Incipit elixir doctissimi phisici magistri 
Arnoldi de Nova villa de vinorum con- 
fectionibus.”” Our text proposes to dis- 
cuss: (1) how wine should be gathered 
and preserved; (2) how to tell if it is fit 
to drink; (3) how spoiled wine can be 
restored; (4) how and when wine should 
be decanted; (5) altering wine to other 
forms in color and taste, and how candied 
wine and certain other drinks are made; 
(6) how to produce vinegar naturally and 
artificially; (7) how to keep fruit fresh a 
long time. A commentary accompanies 
our text. Both break off at fol. 117Vv, 
where we read: “Reverte iii folia,” and 
are continued at fols. 167v-170r, ending: 
. . et sic successive summuntur. Et est 
finis.” Fol. 118r has at its top the Roman 
numeral xiii in the middle of the page 
and the Arabic numeral 236 at the right. 
Since these are both new features in the 
numbering, it appears that part of some 
other Ms has been inserted in or attached 
to ours at this point. Yet according to 
Hagen’s catalogue the ‘““Tractatus Alberti 
Magni de vino” covered fols. 110v-121V, 
while “Virtutes aquarum et de aqua vite”’ 
filled fols. 165r-171r. Actually the latter 
text, which opens: “Primo videlicet aqua 
vite ad omnem dolorem capitis et ipsius 
cerebri . . .” runs only to fol. 167r. After 
the explicit of the work on wine, para- 
graphs on vinegar and malmsey follow on 
fol. 170r, and then fols. 170v-171r are “De 
aqua vite.” 

There is still another treatise on wines 
in our Ms which is anonymous and has an 
unfamiliar incipit: fols. 153r-158v: “Nota 


omne vinum in medio sui vasis melius est, 
oleum in superficie, mel in fundo. . . .” 
But this distinction regarding wine, oil 
and honey is also found in the commen. 
taries of Petrus Hispanus on the “Diets” 
of Isaac.2 This treatise on wines js fol- 
lowed by a pest tract which Sudhoff has 
noted.’ 

Meanwhile in the top margin of fol. 
134v has occurred an interesting group of 
names written in three rows of three each 
thus: 


Victorinus Adelinus Perscrutator 
Lapidarius’ . Plinius Augustinus 
Iacobus Averroes Ambrosius 


Some of these names are very familiar, 
others less so. Marbod is perhaps meant 
by Lapidarius; which James is intended 
would be idle to speculate. Perscrutator 
is Robert of York who wrote in 1325.4 
Victorinus is probably the martyred 
bishop of Poitiers rather than Victorinus 
the computist of Aquitaine. An Adelinus 
is cited by Albertus Magnus concerning 
the eagle, and by Thomas of Cantimpreé 
about the sirens, lions, etc. Aldhelm seems 
meant. Another marginal note at fol. 1471 
informs us of lectures in 1450 by Iohannes 
de Swenden (?), M.D., on the third book 
of the “Aphorisms” and Rasis’s “Ninth of 
Almansor.”’ Presumably these lectures 
were given at Heidelberg, where the com- 
mentary of Jean de St. Amand is dated at 
its close later in the same ms (fols. 177! 
25QV) . 

Hagen catalogued fols. 172v-176r a 
verses concerning poisons and their na 
ture by Christopher de Spicestis (Versus 
de venenis eorumque natura Cisristophor! 
de Spicestis), but in the ms itself the 
name is Christophorus de Honestis: fol. 
173V, top margin, “Cristoforus de Ho 
nestis”; fol. 175v, after 7 lines, “Huc 
usque Cristofferus Bononiensis de Hones- 
tis”; fol. 176r, “Explicit metrum de nocu- 
mentis venenorum tractum a_ magistro 

2See my “History of Magic and Expert 
mental Science,” N. Y., 1934, 2:506. 

8 Arch. f. Gesch. d. Med., 16:59. 

4See my “History of Magic and Exper 
mental Science,” N. Y., 1934, 3:103-18. 
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Xpoforo de Honestis et aliis ut patet.”” As 
the last clause suggests, Christophorus de 
Honestis® is one of the sources used rather 
than the poet himself. ‘The work opens at 
fol. 1y2v: “Nota metrum de natura vene- 
norum. A toto genere nocet quodcumque 
venenum... 

After a long work by Jean de St. Amand 
already mentioned our Ms Closes with a 
passage by an archdeacon William, per- 
haps of Béarn, on a marvelous operation 
for cancer of the breast of which he had' 
heard in which a certain oil was used: 
fols. 260r-v, Guilhelmus Bemoniensis (?) 
archidiaconus, “Amplius autem dixit mihi 
unus fide dignus quod occulta fide vidit 
operationem mirabilem cuiusdam olei in 
mamilla cancrosa et ulcerata.../... 
oleum rosaceum mirtum [?] aut aliquid 
de oleis dictis.”” 

5. The treatise of John of Tornamira 
on fever or fevers has been printed® but 
since I do not now have access to a printed 
edition to see if it is the same, it may be 
well to give the incipit as found in Bern 
570, 15th cent., paper, fols. 42r-109V, 
lohannes de Torna Mira de febribus: 
“Secundum quod testatur ille doctor 
inclitus. . .” 

6. Some further works with strange 
incipits in medicine and related fields in 
Bern mss, for which I follow the not al- 
ways reliable catalogue of Hagen, without 
having seen the mss themselves, are: 

Bern A g2, 26, 11th-12th cent., fols. 1v- 
gr, De urina, opening: “Igitur si urina ap- 
paruerit rubea et spissa . . .”; ibid., fol. 
gv: “Pulsus fit ex infricatione naturalis 
caloris . .” 

Bern 216, 1gth cent., membrane, fols. 
42V-52v, Liber oculorum compositus a C., 
opening: “Oportet medicum oculorum 
curam habere volentem. . . .” 

Bern A 52, 12th cent., membrane, fols. 
a commentary upon Galen by 
John, disciple of John of Alexandria, 
pening: “Cum inter omnia animalia 


P * For the work on poisons of Christophorus 

’. Honestis see my “History of Magic -and. 

Science,” N. Y., 1934, 3:538 
seq. 


Pansier, Janus, 14:424-425, 1909. 
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humanum corpus .. .”; ibid. fols. 68v- 
84v, Oribasius in prognostica Hippocratis: 
“Quoniam humana corpora assidue in- 

Bern 430, 13th cent., membrane, 
octavo, Commentary of Rasis on the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, opening: 
‘“Auctoritas Ypocratis quales esse debeant 
discipuli. . . .” 

Bern 462, 12th-13th cent., membrane, 
octavo, an anonymous versification of the 
eleventh book on the natures of animals 
of the ‘““Etymologiae”’ of Isidore of Seville, 
opening: “Naturis variis animalia sunt 
redimita. .. .” | 

4. Prag 243 (I.F. 11) contains several 
medical texts which seem novel. A pest 
tract by Henricus e Bremis at fols. 138v- 
143V, however, has already been noted by 
Sudhoff.? But at fols. 158r-172r, a ‘““Trac- 
tatus de cognitione urinarum” has the 
unfamiliar incipit: “Circa istum tractatunt 
de urinis quatuor sunt determinanda. 
. . . And a work on critical days or prog- 
nostication which is headed: “Gordonius 
de pronostico de Monte Pessulano,” and 
opens at fol. 176r: “Numerus et suffici- 
entia dierum cretficjorum habetur . . .” 
does not seem identifiable thereby with 
any published work by Bernard Gordon. 
Nor does one recognize a work on astro- 
logical medicine which seems to run from 
fol. 193r to goer: “De iudiciis particu- 
laribus ad medicinam pertinentibus; De 
iudiciis particularibus notandum secun- 
dum quod faciunt ad medicinam. Primo 
notandum quod ad perfectum iudicium 
oportet scire rem de qua queritur. . . .” 
At fol. 196r is a chapter on the sixth house 
and its questions; at fol. 197v: “Parables 
[or, Maxims] of other sages in this mat- 
ter.” 

At fols. g06r-207v occurs the tract of 
Gregory, physician to Duke Albert of Aus- 
tria, to which I have briefly adverted else- 
where.’ The incipit may now be given 
more fully: ‘““Excellentissime dux Austrie 
domine Alberte cum aliquotiens impera- 
tores reges duces barones ceterique mag- 


7 Arch. f. Gesch. d. Med., 7:82. 
8“History of Magic and Experimental 
Science,” N. Y., 1934, 3:239, note 20. 
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nates ymmo etiam pauperes sint per 
venenum mortificati ut dicit Avicenna. 
... Gregory states that some poisons 
putrefy the intestines and gives the symp- 
toms of this, as he does for another type 
of poison which is heating and causes in- 
flammation. Still a third kind of poison 
is by its whole species and very nature 
quite contrary to human nature, for ex- 
ample, aconite (napellus) and the gall of 
a leopard. Gregory advises the duke to 
have serpent’s horn on the table, to avoid 
foods that may conceal the taste of poison, 
and to eat dried figs and nuts and a little 
rue before or after meals. He mentions 
both tyriac and terra sigillata, but advises 
vomiting, if the latter is not at hand, and 
notes that sometimes suspension by the 
feet is necessary in order that poison may 
be vomited more easily. This procedure 
is said by some chroniclers to have been 
followed in the case of the emperor Henry 
vu. After the stomach has been emptied, 
if one’s insides still give pain, the intes- 
tines should be cleared by a clyster. 
Gregory further notes that poisons are 
more injurious to persons with hot hearts 
than to those with cold hearts and that 
hence women are less susceptible to 
poison than men, and further their hu- 
midities oppose and retard the progress of 
the venom to the heart. This serves to 
explain the old story of the maiden fed 
on poison who killed many by her kisses 
and embraces. Finally Gregory mentions 
milk, chicken, pheasant, partridge, lamb, 
kid, and good fish as helpful against 
poison. 

One more item may be noted in our 
Prag Ms, a work on bleeding at fol. 22or: 
rubric, “‘Incipit tractatus de flebotoma 
[stc] optimus”; incipit: “Flebotomia est 
evacuatio universalis miultiplicationem 
humorum evacuans. ...” This incipit 
also is found in ms Vienna 2296, 13th 
cent., according to the catalogue, fols. 
125Vv-126v. 


INDEX OF INCIPITS 


A toto genere nocet quodcumque, 4 
Amplius autem dixit mihi unus, 4 
Auctoritas Ypocratis quales esse, 6 
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Cerebrum est pars corporis solidi, 3 


Circa istam rubricam sunt duo notanda, ; 
Circa istum tractatum de urinis, " 

Circa librum primi canonis Avicenne, 3 
Circulus ampulla granum, 1 

Cognitio urine est duplex, 1 

Cum inter omnia animalia, 6 


De raffano dicit Raffanus calidissimam, 2 
De vino et eius proprietatibus, 4 
Digestio est perfectio a naturali, 4 
Dispositio nobiles viri circa annorum 35, est, 1 
Duplici. me causa cogente, 4 


Estas quod ianum calidas, 4 
Excellentissime dux Austrie domine, 7 


Fiat extractus sanguinis cum dolor, 4 
Flebotomia est evacuatio universalis, 7 


Igitur si urina apparuerit rubea, 6 
In generali innuit Avicenna levem, 1 
Intendo modernos docere medicos, 1 
Iste liber dividitur in duas partes, 4 
Iuniperus est siccus in tertio, 2 


Lepra est universalis membrorum lesio, 1 


Medicina est bonum dei et res, 3 
Medicina est scientia ponendi modum, 4 
Medicinarum quedam ab animalibus, 4 


Naturis variis animalia sunt, 6 

Ne ignorans quispiam medicus, 4 
Nota metrum de natura venenorum, 4. 
Nota omne vinum in medio, 4 
Numerus et sufficientia dierum, 7 


Oportet medicum oculorum curam habere, 6 


Preparatio medicine a tribus procedit, 3 
Primo habitet in aere temperato, 1 
Primo notandum quod ad perfectum, 7 
Primo principales virtutes istius balnel, ! 
Primo videlicet aqua vite, 4 

Pulsus fit ex infricatione, 6 


Queritur circa quartam fen primi canonls, 3 
Queritur utrum corpus humanum sit, 3 
Quia mel est materia compositarum, 3 
Quoniam autem isti humores, 4 
Quoniam humana corpora assidue, 6 


Recipe olei rosarum, 1 a 
Reverende domine balnea petrioli, 1 


Sciendum quod quecumque venena, ! 
Secundum quod testatur ille doctor, 5 


Terme secundum medicos sunt balnea, ! 


Urina alba in colore tenuis 1n, 3 
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A LINK WITH JENNER 


By S. WOOD 


LONDON, 


N 1925 Dr. Henry Sturge’ pre- 
sented to the Library of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of 
England a volume entitled “‘Se- 
lect Poems, etc. by the late John Dawes 
Worgan” (Fig. 1) published in Lon- 
don in 1810 and dedicated to Edward 
Jenner by the Editor, William Hayley,’ 
who in the preface says: “I applaud the 
spirit and propriety with which he ap- 
peared as the public eulogist of his 
beneficent patron Dr. Jenner.” As a 
small child Worgan showed signs of un- 
usual ability and his interest to medical 
men is to be found in his precocious 
intellect and in his close association 
with Jenner, for whom he acted as fam- 
ily tutor during an arranged period of 
three years, this appointment being un- 
dertaken before he had completed his 
sixteenth year. At this time he had 
written a “centenary” of sonnets and 
as a result of unceasing perseverance 
was well read in classical literature. 
Such studious application was probably 
the chief factor in his death from pul- 
monary tuberculosis at the early age of 
eighteen years. 
_ He also deserves notice for a Eulogy 
in Latin verse of the surgeon John 
Ring,’ an ardent vaccinationist, and for 
his “Essays on Vaccination,” reprinted 
in this volume and originally published 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1808-9 
under the nom-de-plume ‘“Cosmopoli- 
tos,” They are the result of his own 
reading and unbiased consideration of 
the subject and were written to dis- 
‘eminate his patron’s discovery and to 
meet the common objections to the 
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practice. Serious illness prevented the 
writing of a seventh essay on the ob- 
stacles impeding the growth of vaccina- 
tion. Further he wrote an “Address” in 
heroic verse which was printed and 
presented to the Jennerian Society at 
the annual meeting in 1808. ‘The final 
lines run: 


To Jenner’s name a grateful world should 
raise 


The _ well-earn’d monument 
praise. 

In a letter to his mentor, the Rev. T. T. 
Biddulph,* he refers to the honour ac- 
corded in Germany to Jenner and to 
his depreciation in London. He quotes 
from the writings of Stromeyer of 
Hanover, who said that on May 17th, 
Jenner’s birthday, a general holiday 
was proclaimed in many towns and vil- 
lages in Germany. A kind of altar was 
erected on which Jenner's bust was 
placed, adorned with roses and gar- 
lands. On the front of the altar was 
inscribed ‘‘Viro de matribus, de pueris, 
de populis bene merito.’’ Cows covered 
with wreaths were led in triumph and 
the people, dressed in uniform, having 
Jenner’s head impressed upon the but- 
tons, danced round the altar and sang 
grateful songs to his name. “What a 
contrast to London,” says Worgan, 
‘where his fame is aspersed by invid- 
ious and malicious individuals.” 

His Address to the Jennerian Society 
was submitted for criticism to his rev- 
erend friend who took exception to the 
lines. 


of deathless 


In vain would Envy with her venal hoard 
Assail that name by distant climes ador’d. 
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The word “adored,” he suggested, 
should be employed only in connection 
with the Supreme Being and Worgan 


Fic. 1. JOHN DAWES WorGAN. 


points to the celebrations in Germany 
to justify his use of the term, which 
literally expressed the gratitude of those 
who worshipped at Jenner’s shrine. He 
also had in mind the Spanish expedition 
which went to “distant climes” bearing 
the inestimable gift of vaccine inocula- 
tion to countries ravaged by smallpox. 
Dr. Xavier Balmis, surgeon extraordi- 
nary to the King of Spain, and his col- 
leagues, sailed from Corunna on No- 
vember 30, 1803 to voyage round the 
world, taking with him twenty-two chil- 
dren for the purpose of keeping up a 
series of inoculations and effectually 
preserving the vaccine virus during the 
voyage. They vaccinated both friend 
and foe, the English at St. Helena, and 
the people of the Visayan Islands, who 
laid down their arms, admiring the gen- 
erosity of an enemy who delivered them 
from the terrors of a smallpox epidemic. 
In the course of the expedition 230,000 
persons were vaccinated. 

In the second Essay he writes of the 
Report of the Royal College of Sur- 
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geons in London on Vaccination’ which 
he considered to be most favourable to 
the practice. ‘This College had received 
accounts of 164,381 cases of vaccination 
and of this number only 56 instances 
occurred in which smallpox followed, 
or one failure in nearly 3000 cases, 
Later arose the question of a protection 
period. Some writers, he says, were of 
opinion that the preserving qualities of 
vaccine might decay in a few years and 
that the constitution might again be- 
come susceptible of the smallpox. He 
calls this ‘‘a‘curious apprehension, un- 
physiological, and directly opposed to 
pathology. Moreover it was refuted by 
the fact. that many aged persons, in- 
fected with cowpox in youth, had te- 
sisted every attempt to communicate 
the smallpox to them.”’ He was prob- 
ably thinking of the farmhands of 
Gloucestershire and lost sight of the 
fact that their occupation would render 
them liable to frequent reinoculation. 

Worgan began his inquiries into the 
vaccine discovery in sceptical mood for 
he says he regarded it as something on 
the same level as the Cordial Balm of 
Gilead and the Restorative Drops. With 
prejudiced mind he made “the most 
scrupulous inquiry” before he was 1n- 
duced to believe that vaccination really 
achieved the results claimed for it by 
enthusiasts. Dr. Jenner, he says, vac 
cinated an immense number of people 
with his own hand during an uninter- 
rupted period of ten years and diligent 
enquiry had failed to discover a single 
instance in which any of his patients 
was subsequently affected with the 
smallpox. 

In the third Essay he discusses the 
question whether vaccination excite 
any new diseases in the constitution, 4 


_ popular idea reflected in the cartoons 


and scare-sheets of the time. (Fig: 2.) 
As he was not a medical man he intro- 


| 
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duced the writings of authoritative men 
in support of his thesis, contenting him- 
self with the shrewd observation that 
the “new” diseases should be more 
prevalent where the cowpox is fre- 
quently found, for example in Glou- 
cestershire, where it had long been 
known. Yet Mr. Trye,® F.R.s., senior 
surgeon to the Gloucester Infirmary, 
declared that more healthy beings did 
not exist than those who suffered most 
from cowpox. Not a single patient had 
applied to the Infirmary in half a cen- 
tury for relief of any disease which he 
or she imputed or pretended to trace to 
the cowpox. 

Worgan had evidently studied the 
literature of his subject for he cites the 
Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Dr. Jenner’s Petition 
in 1802, which expressly stated that vac- 
cine inoculation does not excite other 
humours or disorders in the constitu- 
tion. He also brings forward the view of 
the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, whose report stated strongly 
that vaccination produces no new or 
monstrous diseases. Of such assertions 
no proofs had been produced and after 
diligent inquiry the College believed 
them to be either the inventions of de- 
signing, or the mistakes of ignorant 
men. 

He next deals with a similar report 
by the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh and then quotes Dr. Willan, 
whose powers and opportunities of ob- 
serving all complaints of the skin were 
unrivalled. Dr. Willan asserted that no 
new diseases had appeared since the 
introduction of vaccination and that the 
old cutaneous complaints had not be- 
come more frequent and inveterate. 
Finally, Dr. Scully? of ‘“Totness” in 
Devonshire, who had written a book on 
smallpox, is referred to in this matter 
of “new” diseases. He said: 
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It would be about as rational to argue 
that gout is produced by smallpox, the 
heat of summer by the cold of winter, 
death by marriage, and storms by calms. 
It should not be forgotten that children of 
all ages are extremely liable to cutaneous 
complaints, in some families they are he- 
reditary and the slightest error in regard 
to diet will frequently produce them in 
children whose parents are altogether free 
from them. 


In the fifth Essay Worgan shows a 
discernment altogether in advance of 
his years when he criticises the “‘absurd 
practice of variolous inoculation.” In 
attempting to arrest the progress of the 
smallpox he says we must inquire into 
the principal cause of its extension. We 
are informed by fatal experience that it 
is the uncontrolled practice of inocula- 
tion. While the disease appeared in its 
natural form alone it was dreaded, 
shunned, and repelled with every pos- 
sible precaution, but when it was ren- 
dered familiar by inoculation our cau- 
tion was diminished though the danger 
to which we were exposed continued 
the same, and the unconcern with which 
the disease was viewed increased its 
mortality to an incalculable degree. 
Those who were covered with variolous 
eruptions were permitted to range the 
public streets! What means could 
human ingenuity devise more rapidly 
and universally to disseminate the con- 
tagion? He considers that penal restric- 
tions were clearly indicated as they were 
in the eleventh century to combat lep- 
rosy, when an Act was passed in the 
reign of the First Edward which en- 
joined that every leper be immediately 
removed from society and taken to 
dwell in some solitary place, lest, by his 
association with others, he should en- 
tail upon them any injury or danger. 
The matter, he says, admitted of no 
hesitation and he concludes with a re- 
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markable prophecy that if the Act was 
enforced with a zeal proportionate to 
its importance the smallpox would 


CTS ARISING FROM 


Fic. 2. OLD CARTOON REPRODUCED IN “THE 
HIsTorY OF INOCULATION.’’* 


shortly be known to us only by name. 
In stature Worgan was tall and re- 
markably spare though his silhouette 
gives the impression of a normal, full- 
faced youth. His sight failed early and 
before his eleventh year he would han- 
dle his spectacles with the composure 
and gravity of an aged man. The in- 
fluence of adulation which his talents 
excited gave him a complacency which 
led him sometimes to set too high a 
value on his own opinions and judg- 
ment. Yet it must be stated that he had 
the courage to consign to the flames his 
earliest “pieces” and thought it prob- 
able that a similar fate would befall his 
later compositions. A fervent desire for 
literary fame empowered him to over- 
* Burroughs Wellcome & Co., London, 1913. 
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come a natural antipathy to langua 
and to attain considerable proficiency 
in Hebrew, the Classics, French and 
German. Though reserved and « apa- 
thetic in appearance his mind was 
keenly alive to sympathy and when in 
the company of congenial people he 
was particularly easy and pleasant in 
conversation, which a retentive mem- 
ory enabled him to embellish with apt 
quotations and interesting anecdotes. 

A popular book, “Dr. Gregory's 
Legacy to His Daughters,” met with his 
stern condemnation. He had been en- 
trusted by a friend to deliver a copy of 
the work to a young woman of their 
acquaintance but peeping into it him- 
self he decided that his duty was to 
withhold it because he met with so 
many passages of an_ objectionable 
nature. He says: 


replete with frivolities, and Dr. 


Gregory should not have spoken so mildly 
on public amusements and theatrical en- 
tertainments. The amusements of the stage 
are not innocent and it is strange that the 
most fruitful sources of immorality should 
be so warmly eulogised in this work. There 
are also numerous particulars in Dr. Greg: 
ory’s book which seem to betray a singular 
perversion of judgment, and this little vol- 
ume is of a nature not simply erroneous 
but highly dangerous on the important 
points of religion, amusements, and the 
highest and tenderest kind of friendship. 


A love affair, frowned upon by the 
lady’s parents, distressed him so much 
that friends advised him to part for a 
while from the object of his affection. 
In a farewell letter he seeks to direct 
her steps in the way he thinks they 
should go. After giving advice regaré- 
ing her soul he courageously descends 
to the mundane subjects of dress, 80 


ciety, and reading. | 


Do not mix with the weak and gay, from 
fear of being called uncivil and singular, 
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for if we dare to be singular we must en- 
dure ridicule and censure. 

Do not dress according to fashion and 
make a sacrifice of delicacy and almost of 
decency. The most becoming dress is the 
modest, reserved, simple and most plain. 

In teaching your little sister advise her 
how important it is to shun the execrable 
office of tale-bearer and the flippancy of 
female conversation which often leads to 
slander. 

For yourself do not read novels and for 
religious literature nothing but the Bible. 
I would advise you also to read the history 
of every nation, poetry of your own choos- 
ing, and the works of the various writers 
with which I have furnished you. But to 
read is not of so much importance as to 
think. Seek therefore, my beloved, the 
shades of solitude, and cultivate serious re- 
flection and contemplative thought. When 
we are most retired from the world we ap- 
proach nearest to the happiness of Heaven. 


Worgan was born in Bristol on the 
8th of November, 1791, his father 
being a watchmaker as his father had 
been before him. The ambition of 
Worgan senior was to enter the Church 
but he was obliged to succeed to the 
family occupation in deference to a 
trade custom. Debarred from the min- 
istry he consoled himself by a faithful 
attendance at church and in 1790 mar- 
ried a member of the Church of the 
United Brethren. This union of two 
highly religious people may account for 
the strain of morbid piety and priggish- 
ness which runs through Worgan’s 
Writings and renders them somewhat 
tedious to the modern reader. 

In a short autobiography Worgan 
says that at four years of age he was 
able to read a chapter of the Testament 
and had memorized a considerable 
number of hymn-book stanzas. This he 
did from infantile vanity and the desire 
to do more than anyone else at his 
school had ever achieved. At five years 


of age he was sent to a small boarding- 
school in Wiltshire under the care of a 
good-natured master who was too in- 
dolent to attend to omissions in the 
learning of his pupils and faults in 
their tasks. From the height of his nine- 
teen years’ experience Worgan points 
out to parents that a conscientious char- 
acter is to be preferred to mere bril- 
liance in choosing a teacher for their 
children. | 

A weakly constitution rendered de- 
sirable his return to Bristol where he 
was entered at three schools, but a per- 
verse temperament, showing itself in 
“uncontrollable anger and pride’ al- 
lowed him to remain at none. Thence 
his parents, acceding to the boy's re- 
quest, transferred him to a United 
Brethren School at Fulneck, near 
Leeds, where illnesses during the win- 
ter months made necessary his return 
home after two years’ enjoyable stay. 
He was happy there in the “predomi- 
nant spirit of piety that prevailed.” 

In June, 1801, he entered the com- 
mercial school of Mr. Pocock in Bristol 
and at this time was introduced to M. 
Desprez, an immigrant French clergy- 
man and a descendant of the scholar 
who edited the ‘Dauphin’ classics. 
Under his tuition Worgan rapidly ac- 
quired the French language but shortly 
afterwards his instructor was appointed 
to a teaching post at the Military Col- 
lege at Marlow, where he died. ‘The ill- 
ness of Worgan senior now obliged his 
son to devote his time to the family 
trade of watchmaking, which he did 
with great faithfulness. His thoughts, 
however, were directed far ahead for he 
begged to be provided with a classical 
education so that he might become a 
minister of the Church of England. Ac- 
cordingly he was entered at a clergy- 


man’s school where, in the incredibly 


short space of a year and a half, he 
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acquired such a knowledge of Greek He specially criticises those guilty of 
and Latin that he was able to read with mis-quotation—a letter just received 


ease most of the books of the highest 


he Truth 


from a friend contained two of these 


Ler Keg 
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Fic. 3. ABERNETHY’S REPLY TO THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS’ QUESTIONNAIRE. THE 
SIGNATURE Has BEEN BROUGHT FORWARD FROM THE NEXT PAGE. 


rank, so that he was in the position to 
agree with the Editor of the Juvenile 
Repository regarding the dearth of 
solid learning and the growth of super- 
ficial knowledge drawn from encyclo- 
paedias and similar publications. He 
says: 

But to the credit of our present age, 
most of our beaus can now write their 
amatory epistles without Entick lying at 
their elbow, and fine ladies venture to send 


an invitation-card without the assistance 


of Dyche, Dilworth, or the Polite Letter- 
Writer. 


errors: “To hope for perfect happiness 
is vain” attributed to Dryden and 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity” to Dr. 
Young’s “Night Thoughts. ’ 

“Ultima semper expectanda dies” 
etc., he had seen ascribed severally to 
Horace, Virgil, Lucretius, Statius, 
Lucan, and Ausonius but seldom to 
its real author. He had also heard 4 
person who passed for a classical scholar 
refer to a line of Pindar: “Hic murus 
aheneus esto” etc. Further, a gentleman 
told him that he was delighted with 
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Pope's “Deserted Village” but for sub- 
limity and pathos there was nothing 
superior to Goldsmith’s “Elegy in the 
Country Churchyard” with its fine 
line: “The paths of glory lead but to 
the grave.” 

Worgan sums up the matter by him- 
self using a quotation, correctly, one 
hopes, from Pope: 


A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


In 1806, having completed his school 
course, he undertook for a short period 
the tuition of a son of Richard Hart 
Davis, M.p. and two months later was 
admitted as private tutor into Jenner's 
family at Berkeley, his services being 
chiefly required for Edward, the eldest 
son, who was afflicted with a feeble con- 
stitution and other infirmities which 
rendered it inexpedient to send him to 
a public school. Worgan was evidently 
grateful for his new appointment, for 
in a letter to his mother he refers to it 
as “the advantageous situation in which 
Iam placed.” At this time a friend had 
proposed that he should enter college, 
a suggestion that agreed with Worgan’s 
thoughts which aspired to academic 
distinction and future celebrity. But 
although young in years his mind was 
already matured and he realized that a 
three years’ résidence in Jenner’s house 
offered opportunities of improvement 
which would enable him to enter col- 
lege with greater ease and independ- 
ence, and later the ministry, upon 
which his heart was set. | 

Alas! for the plans of mortal man! In 
the Spring of 1807 Worgan was afflicted 
with a typhus fever from which, how- 
ever, he recovered in time to accom- 
pany Jenner and his family to London 
where he found much pleasure in meet- 
ing many distinguished literary charac- 
‘ers. On his return he applied himself 
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so thoroughly to acquiring the Italian 
language that ‘“‘an extraordinary deter- 
mination of blood to the brain’ af- 
fected his sight and senses so that he 
was obliged to desist from study for a 
considerable time, “his head _ being 
much relieved by Dr. Jenner’s advice.” 

The following year, soon after the 
return of Jenner’s family to Berkeley, 
he was again attacked with typhus fever 
in a more violent form than before, 
which left him much weakened, with 
frequent pain in the side and chest. His 
depression is apparent in a note to a 
friend dated December 1808: 


Young as I am, I am sick of life. In a 
few months the period of three years 
which I engaged to remain with Dr. 
Jenner will have expired..At whatever Col- 
lege I may be induced to enter my life will 
be a life of privacy. I have been so long 
inured to persecution, censure and ridicule 
that I am grown completely callous of 
them. 


The pulmonary symptoms increased 
in March, 1809 and a copious haemor- 
rhage reduced him exceedingly so that 
he became entirely confined to his 
chamber. The utmost skill of Jenner 
and the presence of his mother, who 
was invited to remain with him during 
his illness, combined to palliate the dis- 
ease and he was able to bear removal in 
Jenner’s carriage to his home in Bristol, 
where he died on the 25th of July, 
1809 at the early age of eighteen years. 
A month before his decease he wrote to 
William Hayley as follows: 


For the ten weeks I remained under Dr. 
Jenner’s roof, his attention and kindness 
were unremitting, but finding all in vain 
towards my recovery he recommended my 
return home, where I am at present with 
my mother, a candidate for the eternal 
world, and humbly awaiting the time 
when this mortal body shall no longer be 
the frail imperfect residence of the im- 
mortal spirit. 
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Jenner’s sympathy for this unfor- 
tunate young man is manifest in the 
following note to a friend. 


Your letter came too late for me to make 
any observations upon what you drew up 
for insertion in the Bristol paper respect- 
ing our dear departed friend. It must be 
some consolation to his surviving relations 
and friends that his name will not be for- 
gotten. . . . I beg you will present my best 
wishes to Mrs. Worgan and tell her, unless 
she particularly wishes it, I should be sorry 
to put her to the expense of a ring, but yet, 
I should like to have something in remem- 
brance of poor John. A book would be 
acceptable. The editor of the Cheltenham 


Chronicle who was the intimate acquaint- 


ance of poor Worgan, has paid a just trib. 


ute to his memory in the paper of yes 
terday. 


A few months later Jenner was to 
mourn the death of his own son Fd. 
ward, Worgan’s pupil and fellow-suf- 
ferer, who also died of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


I am indebted to Mr. W. R. Le Fanu, 
Librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, for permission to reproduce two 
illustrations, and to Sir Henry Wellcome for 
leave to reprint the cartoon “Effects Arising 
from Vaccination.” 
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“He may however, console himself guidance and assistance before _per- 
with the reflection that, if he has done forming an operation but so discreet 
no good in the cause, he has done no was he in this matter that the secret 
harm, and that when he rests from his was not known until his death when 
labours, his works will follow him.” copies of the prayers were found among 
4. Thomas Tregenna Biddulph  (1763- his papers. He had a sincere respect for 
1838) , evangelical divine, was the in- Jenner who was summoned from Chel- 
cumbent for nearly forty years of St. tenham to attend him in his fatal ill- 
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opinion in which he is held is not to be 
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out by the Royal College of Surgeons, reputation is too firmly fixed to be shaken 
London, was arranged as follows: by the artillery of Mr. Foot, who writes 
1. How many persons have you vaccinated? against Mr. Hunter, rather than his opinions. 
2. Have any of your patients had smallpox Dean Swift said to a young .clergyman 


“Never attempt at wit in your discourses, for 
it is ten thousand to one if you have any.” 
If Foot had observed the Dean's warning he 
would not have introduced Hunter into the 
| company of Diogenes, Luther and Calvin, 
The paper, bearing date December nor attempted to enliven his criticisms by 
15, 1806, was circulated in London and amociating the ideas of Gonorrhora, Fun, 
par Religion, Idolatry, the Rubric, Records of 

the Provinces, and those returned to 


Okey Belfour, the Secretary of the Col- Horses. 


after vaccination? 
3. Have any bad effects occurred? 


4. Is vaccination increasing or decreasing in 
your neighbourhood? 
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CONCEPTS OF 


CARDIAC PATHOLOGY BEFORE MORGAGNI* 


By ESMOND R. LONG, MLD. 


PHILADELPHIA 


HIS title has been chosen with 
the purpose of presenting not 
only the bizarre notions of car- 
diac pathology that clouded 
medicine in the early years of its 
growth, but also the substantial devel- 
opment in its true understanding be- 
fore the great morbid anatomist Mor- 
gagni came upon the scene. The view 
is still widely current that modern 
knowledge of pathological anatomy be- 
gan with the distinguished professor of 
anatomy at Padua. It is true that the 
huge collection “De sedibus et causis 
morborum” formed a compilation of 
accurate observations in morbid anat- 
omy such as had never been seen be- 
fore, and set a new standard in the ana- 
tomical description of disease. Yet it is 
only fair to add that almost every lesion 
described by Morgagni had been seen 
and described, in part at least, if not 
well, by some predecessor, and _ this 
holds not only for general pathology, 
but for cardiac and vascular pathology, 
in which Morgagni was preéminent. 
The discussion will be limited to the 
two and one-half centuries before Mor- 
gagni, i.e., the early period of patho- 
logical anatomy. 
The first printed book in which an 
appreciable number of necropsy pro- 
tocols are recorded is the work “De 
abditis causis morborum”’ of Antonio 
Benivieni of Florence, and in it are two 


~ 


reports that illustrate two interesting 


erroneous concepts of cardiac pathol. 
ogy, the hairy heart and the clot within 
the heart. The first was of minor im- 
portance, but the puzzle of the polyp 
of the heart made a jumble of treatises 
on cardiac disease for three centuries, 
from which we have hardly recovered 
yet, and the great Morgagni was no 
more free from its influence than his 
predecessors. 

The advent of the “hairy heart” in 
pathological literature is an illuminat- 
ing example of the explosion of tev- 
erence for the classics incident with the 
Renaissance and the naive acceptance 
of anything from ancient Greece or 
Rome. Homer wrote of. the daovw «ip 
of certain heroes of old; Hesiod used a 
similar term, as did other Greek and 
Latin authors. Pliny the Naturalist 
took pains to note the hairy heart of 
Aristomenes, the semilegendary hero of 
the Messenian revolt against Sparta, 
and in one place or another hairy 
hearts were accorded to various other 
ancient heroes, including the Spartan 
Leonidas, who held the pass at Ther 
mopylae, and the Spartan warrior Ly: 
sander, who three times defeated the 
Athenian fleet and _ finally captured 
Athens. Indeed it was recorded that all 
the Sabine men, the Italian tribe 80 
intimately bound up with the begur 
nings of Rome, were characterized by 
the same badge of courage, a halty 
heart. 


* Read before the American Association of the History of Medicine, Atlantic City, May 4; 
1936. 
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And so Benivieni, a lover of the clas- 
sics, was misled. Watching the autopsy 
of a highwayman who had been hanged 
for his crimes, he was impressed by the 
fact that once before this man had been 
hanged, but proved so hardy that he 
had survived the first hanging, and on 
resuscitation by his friends returned to 
terrorize the countryside. In the peri- 
cardial sac of this lusty robber was a 
stringy substance, which to us would be 
a fibrinous exudate. But to Benivieni, 
fresh from the pages of Pliny, it was a 
confirmation of the Naturalist, for here 
was a hairy heart like that of Aris- 
tomenes. 

Other similar reports followed, and 
were readily taken at their face value in 
atime when the bizarre and the mirac- 
ulous were favored over the ordinary 
and commonplace. But even then the 
doubters would have overthrown this 
curious concept of cardiac pathology 
had not the anatomists Fabricius Hil- 
danus, Ruysch and others called atten- 
tion to the unquestionable occasional 
occurrence of hair in cysts of the ovary, 
and if hair could occur in the ovary, 
why not in the heart? 

It was more than two centuries be- 
fore this error was finally buried. In the 
meantime serofibrinous and_fibrino- 
purulent pericarditis, not to mention 
adherent pericardium, had been seen 
and reported as such over and again, 


but the old records stood, and were still 


quoted, if a little doubtfully. At last 
the French cardiologist Senac, in the 
second edition of his treatise on the 
heart, which followed Morgagni’s great 
book, with all the new knowledge be- 
fore him, and a longer acquaintance 
with the classics behind, gave the sim- 
ple explanation that the ancients were 
peer to poetic license, that the “hairy 
heart” was probably nothing but a 
airy chest, accepted in Senac’s time, 


as in our Own, as presumptive evidence 
of exceptional fortitude, and a mark 
enjoyed by Aristomenes, Lysander. 


Polypus cv rds 


Fic. 1. PoLYP OF THE HEART. 


From the “Observationes medicae” of 
Nicholaas Tulp, Amsterdam, 1641. The polyp 
(bb, with branches aa and feet ccc). was 
recorded as present in the left ventricle of 
the heart in a man dying suddenly. 


Leonidas and the rest in company with 
a multitude of other men. 

The other cardiac abnormality re- 
corded by Benivieni was a frustulum 
nigrioris carnis, a piece of black flesh 
shaped like a medlar, in the left ven- 
tricle of the heart, found in a woman 
long troubled with pain in the chest, 
and considered by Benivieni to be the 
cause of her death. ‘This was presum- 
ably a postmortem clot, and the obser- 
vation is of importance only as an early 
forerunner of countless descriptions of 
“polyps” within the heart. Every pa- 
thologist today knows how variable is 
the appearance of the postmortem 
intracardiac clot. The length of time 
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between death and necropsy, the posi- 
tion of the body after death, the viscos- 
ity and coagulability of the blood, all 
these and other factors affect the size 
and appearance of such clots. But from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth century 
these clots were taken very seriously. 
They were by far the most frequently 
described lesion of the heart, and time 
and time again were reported as the 
cause of death. To the early patholo- 
gists and anatomists, not omitting 
Vesalius, the polyps of the heart were 
so conspicuous that the necropsy in ob- 
scure cases, including judicial necrop- 
sies, commonly ended with their dis- 
covery. Even the finding of polyps of 
the heart in men dead of wounds in 
battle did not explode the myth; the 
polyps were unexpected evidence of 
disease already present, or by the less 
credulous were looked upon as forma- 
tions subsequent to the wound and the 
actual and final causes of death. 

A huge literature devoted to the 
polyp of the heart grew up, most of it 
purely objective, but some of it theo- 
retical and philosophical like the dis- 
sertation “De polypo cordis” by the 
celebrated Malpighi. 

Men of great experience must have 
known that polyps were adventitious 
products, but so much importance was 
attached to them in the general medical 
literature that even Morgagni in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, me- 
ticulously, and often at great length, 
described their appearance in his cases, 
without committing himself, however, 
on their significance. At approximately 
this time tracts casting doubt on the 
importance of polyps of the heart be- 
came increasingly common, but the 
term endured into the nineteenth cen- 
tury and physicians still living were 
medical graduates when Rokitanksy 
was teaching students, none too clearly, 


the difference between the true and the 
false polyps of the heart. 

If space were available it would be 
interesting to go into the ramifications 
of the subject of polyps, such as the 
curious belief in the occurrence of 
worms and snakes in the chambers of 
the heart. ‘These were also ordinary 
postmortem clots, pulled out of the 
great vessels attached to the heart, but 
in the seventeenth century as “serpents 
corroding the walls of the heart” these 
coagula received extended recognition. 
Riolan, Zacutus Lusitanus, Severino, 
Bartholin, and many more put more or 
less faith in the reports of worms in the 
heart, and Pierre de Castro of Verona, 
Vidius the younger and others reported 
their constant occurrence in the hearts 
of those dying in certain widespread, 
fatal epidemics. 

The subject of polyps may be con- 
cluded by pointing out that the signif 
cance accorded to the postmortem clots 
prevented recognition of the signif- 
cance of vegetations on the valves. Un- 
mistakable descriptions of such vegeta- 
tions are found in the pre-Morgagnian 
literature as well as in the ‘De sedibus’ 
of Morgagni, but in general no more 
importance was attached to them than 
to the polyps in general. One of the 
best descriptions is in Lancisi’s book 
on Sudden Death, in which he de 
scribed a necropsy performed by two of 
his physician friends at which “he wa 
present, noting all things diligently. 
His report states that the heart & 
hibited a rare thing to them, viz., cer 
tain irregular fleshy tumors, “like com 
dylomas,” adherent to the semilunat 
valves of the aorta. He added that many 
had seen fungoid bodies on the outside 
of the heart, but it was new to find 
them in the heart (except, of course, 
polyps) . There was an ordinary polyp 
in this case, but it is interesting to note 
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that Lancisi ascribed little significance 
to it, but related the fungoid masses on 
the aortic-valve cusps to the man’s his- 
tory of repeated syncope. 

In passing it may be noted that just 
a century later this same condyloma- 
tous appearance was to lead Corvisart 
astray. The resemblance to venereal 
condylomata seemed to him too close 
to be without meaning, and he there- 
fore described the vegetations of endo- 
carditis as lesions of venereal disease. 
The relation of vegetations to articular 
rheumatism was not understood until a 
quarter of a century later through the 
investigations of Jean-Baptiste Bouil- 
laud (1836) . 

But if the subacute vegetative phase 
of rheumatic mitral and aortic disease 
was little known in pre-Morgagnian 
times, the sequelae, mitral and aortic 
stenosis and regurgitation, were well 
known. Many descriptions might be 
cited, but we can go all the way back to 
1715, in the “Traité du coeur” of 
Raymond Vieussens, to find one of the 
best. Here we read of dilatation of the 
heart due to disease of the mitral ori- 
fice. In this case the mitral cusps were 
described as ossified (the general term 
for calcified in those days), pulled 
downward, fused at their margins, and 
too short to meet, so that an oval gap 
was left when they should have been 
closed. The atrium was dilated from 
arrest of blood, and so, also, was the rest 
of the vascular system. As Senac wrote 
a few decades later, many other cases 
could be cited, but this one will suffice. 

Valvular incompetence brings us to 
another subject, decompensation of the 
heart. As a functional matter this was 
understood long before Morgagni. In 
the early reports on dropsy, such as 
those of Pieter Pauw and Thomas 
Bartholin in the late sixteenth and 
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early seventeenth centuries, were oc- 
casional vague correlations of general 
edema and abnormality of the heart. In 


Fic. 2. Birip SERPENT IN THE HEART (Anguis 
bifidi flagellost) . 


From the “De abscessuum recondita natura 
libri vim’”’ of Marco Aurelio Severino, edition 
of 1724. The “serpent” was found in 1639 
by Edward May, vir in medicinae arte un- 
diquaque conspicuus, in the heart of one 
John Pennant of London, twenty-one years 
old, who died with suppurative nephritis. 
The description was repeated not only by 
Severino, but also by Zacutus Lusitanus and 
others. Severino expressed some doubt of the 
animal nature of the intracardiac anomaly. 


the massive assemblage by Bonet (‘‘Se- 
pulcretum,” 1679), while ascites was 
commonly and often correctly attrib- 
uted to disease of the liver, one section 
was devoted to ascites in cases charac- 
terized anatomically by various sup- 
posed cardiac abnormalities, chiefly 
polyp, and clinically by palpitation. 
Somewhat later more definite cor- 
relation of dropsy and anasarca was 
made. Richard Lower in his ‘““Trac- 
tatus de corde” (1669) clearly de- 
scribed hypostatic congestion and 
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edema from failing heart. In connec- 
tion with his observations on experi- 
mental deliberate obstruction of the 
circulation in animals he called atten- 
tion to the fact that people in bad 
health, short of breath on climbing 
stairs, were subject to dilatation of the 
capillary vessels and dropsy of the feet, 
and that this disappeared when they 
lay down and the feet were elevated. 
Lower’s experiments and deductions, 
it may be noted, were given a promi- 
nent place in the interpretation of the 
cardiac symptoms of Johann Wepfer, 
the discoverer of the nature of apo- 
plexy, in an elaborate description when 
that man’s biography was written in 
1724, 

In the general consideration of the 
pathology of the heart three well- 
known conditions received attention 
from all writers on the subject, viz. 
dilatation, hypertrophy and rupture. 
At first the two former were not clearly 
distinguished, but by 1700 the distinc- 
tion was definite. Of the several out- 
standing works devoted exclusively or 
largely to diseases of the heart, the two 
monographs “De subitaneis mortibus”’ 
and “De motu cordis et aneurysmati- 
bus” by Giovanni Maria _ Lancisi 
proved among the most important. In 
1706 Lancisi was commissioned by 
Pope Clement xi to investigate the sub- 
ject of sudden death, which seemed to 
be all too frequent in Rome. Lancisi’s 
studies took him inevitably to an inti- 
mate investigation of the heart. He 
came to the conclusion that three 
things were necessary to life as far as 
the heart was concerned, normal struc- 
ture of heart and arteries, freedom of 
the passages, and finally the moving 
power or pulsive faculty. Failure of 
these requisites could promptly kill. 
Wounds, external or internal obstruc- 
tions of the vascular system (including, 
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naturally, the “polyps,” and more syr. 
prisingly the worms, in which Lancis 
put faith) and particularly hyper. 
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Fic. 3. GIOVANNI MARIA LANCISI. 


trophy of the heart and aneurysms of 
the aorta, came in for extended con- 
sideration. The following may be taken 
for an example: A young man suffered 
for more than two years with palpits 
tion of the heart, a sense of suffocation 
and nasal hemorrhage. Exacerbation 
and remissions occurred, but the get 
eral course was bad. A type of asthma 
with orthopnea developed. The action 
of the heart was noticeable to the p* 
tient in sudden starts and jumps (pre 
sumably extrasystoles) . The pulse was 
powerful but irregular. The ¢yé 
showed the pulsation of the carotids. 
Finally the abdomen and feet swelled; 
the sense of suffocation increased and 
the patient died. At necropsy the heat 
was found enlarged to twice, and the 
right auricle to three times the no 
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size. The right ventricle was dilated 
and the wall correspondingly thin. In 
contrast the left heart was greatly 
hypertrophied. Except for some loss of 
elasticity the aorta was normal. Is not 
this an almost modern description of 
hypertension, with hypertrophy and 
ultimate decompensation of the heart? 
It was written half a century before the 
appearance of Morgagni’s great text. 
Surprisingly numerous are the early 
descriptions of rupture of the heart. 
One of the best known comes from the 
pen of the discoverer of the circulation 
himself (1628). In his second letter to 
the doubter Riolan, William Harvey 
described the case of Sir Robert Darcy, 
who suffered from suffocating attacks 


of pain in the chest, and finally died in 


one of his paroxysms. At necropsy the 
wall of the left ventricle, while appar- 
ently thick and strong, was found to 
be the seat of a rent large enough to 
admit any of Harvey’s fingers. Presum- 
ably the rent occurred in an infarct, 
and the condition of the coronary ar- 
terles was overlooked. These arteries 
were not always omitted from observa- 
tion, for scores of descriptions of calci- 
fied coronary arteries can be found in 
the pre-Morgagnian descriptions. But 
while Morgagni too described several 
cases of rupture of the heart, neither he 
nor his successors for many years to 
come understood the underlying cause. 
Full understanding came only with the 
thorough investigations of Carl Wei- 
gert on thrombosis and _ infarction, 
practically in our own time. 

With these few examples we may 
conclude this discussion of views on the 
pathology of the heart before Mor- 
gagnl. Needless to say they are but 
‘xamples, and no attempt has been 
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made to present a comprehensive ac- 
count of the development of knowledge 
of heart disease. It is altogether prob- 
able that before Morgagni, as now, only 
the more enlightened members of the 
profession kept up with the times. The 
less enlightened, presumably in larger 
proportion in those days before the ad- 
vent of circulating journals, in all prob- 
ability practiced medicine with the 
heritage of the past, i.e., the old-fash- 
ioned humoral pathology. The latter 
was by no means dead. The teaching of 
the sixteenth century was still to a con- 
siderable extent the teaching of the 
eighteenth. The celebrated Fernel had 
taught a more or less mythical division 
of lesions of the heart into inflamma- 
tion, erysipelas, tumors contra naturam, 
ulcers and wounds. Actually, however, 
symptoms in his time and long after- 
ward were attributed to toxic humors 
inhibiting the vital force. The pulse 
was the index to the internal state. The 
hot, intemperate constitution was re- 
flected in the hard and rapid pulse, and 
the cold, intemperate constitution, in a 
pulse that was slow and soft. A small, 
soft, languid pulse indicated a humid 
constitution, while one that was small, 
thin and hard went with a constitution 
excessively dry. The never-forgotten 
bile entered largely into the concept of 
cardiac disease, and the blackness of 
the blood, dark like the evil black bile, 
was as good evidence of abnormality to 
many who went so far as to study the 
heart itself, as the more definite lesions 
of texture. But good descriptions of the 
latter were on record in astounding 
number long before Morgagni, and 
only awaited his masterly exposition to 
make them general knowledge. 
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PETER FRANCISCO—HYPERPITUITARY PATRIOT* 


By J. K. HALL, M.D. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ARFARE more than 
any other circumstance 
tends to endow mere 
man with immortality 
and to fetch forth from hidden ob- 
scurity many a hamlet, tavern, grain- 
mill, road, or stream. Two great armies 
that had wrestled valiantly with each 
other for four tragic years ceased their 
struggles at a little village in the hills 
of Virginia on the south bank of the 
Appomattox. Eastward, scarcely more 
than a hundred miles, that little river, 
now become a navigable water-way, 
joins the James. At this confluence even 
in early colonial days the little town 
was known as City Point. But the wharf 
there must have been kept busy, as the 
great plantations of the two valleys sent 
across the seas the products of their til- 
lage and received in exchange the fabri- 
cations of the old world. Had not one 
of the earliest owners of that area been 
so attached to his plantation, City Point 
rather than Richmond might have be- 
come the new capital of the colony 
when the change was made from Wil- 
liamsburg. 

No other rivers in North America 
have been so tragically associated with 
warfare as the Appomattox and the 
James. Just west of the junction on the 
south bank of the James flourished for 
a brief three or four years the town of 
Henricopolis. Here, perhaps, was the 
first hospital in the Colonies, and here 
plans were made for the first univer- 
sity. Silently, but efficiently, the encir- 


cling Indians wielded the tomahawk 
and applied the torch. Henricopolis be. 
came a memory. 

In 1812 British soldiers crossed and 
re-crossed the James and the Appomat- 
tox. The contending forces in the Rev- 
olutionary struggle . pursued each 
other ‘round about City Point, but the 
Colony of . Virginia was spared a 
pitched battle until Yorktown was 
reached. | 

At City Point Grant established in 
1864 the headquarters of his invading 
army; there Lincoln visited him; there 
Mrs. Lincoln reprimanded Mrs. Grant 
for presuming to remain seated in the 
presence of the wife of the President of 
the United States; there Grant's father 
visited him, and was unable to under- 
stand why the hides of the govern 
ment’s slaughtered beeves could not be 
turned over to him for use in his tar 
nery; near by General Benjamin F. 
Butler unfortunately found himself in 
a bottle in the mouth of which Ger 
eral Beauregard had placed a military 
cork. 

On a June day in 1765, two planters, 
probably discussing British tyranny, 
wondered why a vessel had tumed 
round in the river and sailed away I 
stead of anchoring at the wharf at City 
Point. The flag at the mast-head was 9° 
small that they could not identify It 
But they walked over to the little four 
or five year old boy left on the dock by 
members of the crew. The little boy’ 
clothing indicated that he had not been 


* Read at the thirty-eighth meeting of the Tri-State Medical Association of the Carolinas 


and Virginia, Columbia, S. C., Feb. 17-18, 1936. 
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reared in want. His suit, though worn 
and soiled, had lace about the cuffs and 
along the collar. He was a sturdy, 
manly youngster, dark and swarthy. 
Their greetings and inquiries evidently 
fell upon foreign ears unfamiliar with 
the English tongue. And the child's 
prattle they could not understand. He 
had been brought ashore in a row-boat, 
and the foreign vessel had immediately 
turned eastward down the James. 
Other citizens became interested in 
the lonely little boy. For a week or 
more he was quartered and cared for 
ina room in a building near the dock. 
There Judge Anthony Winston of 
Buckingham County, who had come 
down to meet a boat, saw the child and 
obtained permission to take him to his 
home, Hunting Towers. But the for- 
eign-born lad knew no words in the 
English language, and it was many 
months before he could talk at all 
about himself. Somewhere across the 
sea, in Portugal? in Spain? he had lived 
ina great mansion and had played with 
his little sister in a lovely garden. She 
and his beautiful mother he could re- 
member clearly; his father only 
vaguely. In the mansion guests were 
assembling for a dinner; he and his lit- 
tle sister, by a display of candy, cakes 
and toys, were enticed from the garden 
gate. Rough men seized them and ran 
with them. But his sister struggled and 
cried out and escaped. He was man- 
acled, blindfolded and gagged and car- 
nied aboard a ship. After a long, tem- 
péstuous voyage he was discharged at 
City Point. His name, he thought he 
remembered, was Peter Francisco. On 
each of his large silver shoe-buckles 
were two large letters, P. F. There were 
in little Peter Francisco those qualities 
Suggestive of gentle blood and splendid 
Ineage. He was winsome, but dignified 
and self-reliant. He scampered over 


Judge Winston’s extensive plantation; 
he hunted, fished, played and familiar- 
ized himself with the details of planta- 
tion life. But there is little evidence 
that any effort was made by his bene- 
factor to afford him educational op- 
portunities. 

Judge Winston was the maternal 
uncle of Patrick Henry, so soon to be- 
come the tongue of the Revolution. In 
Hunting Towers the rapidly growing 
lad listened many a time to the fiery 
statesman’s diatribes against the British 
government, and Peter became one of 
Patrick Henry’s warmest admirers. At 
the seat of government at Williams- 
burg, and at the convention in old St. 
John’s Church in Richmond, both 
Judge Winston and Peter Francisco 
were mightily moved by Henry’s tor- 
rid eloquence as he swayed those two 
assemblages. ‘Though perhaps only fif- 
teen years of age in 1775, Peter was in 
structure and in stature more than a 
grown man. At that age he was six feet 
six, and he weighed 260 pounds. 

Is it litthe wonder that he felt both 
willing and fit to join Patrick Henry’s | 
military command? But he yielded re- 
luctantly to Judge Winston’s counsel to 
wait until he became more mature. A 
year later, at the probable age of six- 
teen, the youthful giant became a sol- 
dier of the American Revolution. His 
first engagement was fought on the 
banks of the Brandywine. A wound dis- 
abled him, and he recovered in the 
home of a Quaker. There he met, also 
wounded, the young French officer, 
Lafayette, scarcely twenty years of age. 
The friendship betwixt the unknown 
private and the titled foreigner, begun 
in an improvised hospital, lasted until 
terminated by the death of Francisco in 
old age. 

Peter Francisco participated in all 
the principal battles from Stony Point 
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‘to Savannah. Although his enlistment 
had been preceded by no military train- 
ing, he instinctively exhibited high mil- 
itary qualities and his valorous conduct 
won the high approval of Washington 
and called forth the outspoken praise 
of Greene and Lafayette. The latter, 
especially, were not only his superior 
officers—they were his admiring friends. 
And that is all the more remarkable, 
because Francisco was only a private. 
He had declined a commission because 
of his meagre education. 

At Stony Point, Francisco was the 
second to scale the wall, in spite of a 
nine-inch bayonet wound: in his ad- 
dominal wall. At Paulus Hook he was 
again wounded. With General Gates at 
Camden, his superhuman strength en- 
abled him to carry to safety an 1100 
lb. cannon after the horses that drew 
it had all been killed. On the same field 
he sent a bullet through the heart of a 
grenadier, and thereby saved the life of 
Colonel Mayo. A little later he saved 
his own life with a bayonet thrust into 
another British soldier. On the Guil- 
ford Battle Ground near Greensboro a 
tall monument marks the place where 
‘‘Peter Francisco, a giant of incredible 
strength, killed eleven British soldiers 
with his own broad sword, and, al- 
though badly wounded by a bayonet, 
made his escape.” In this desperate and 
demoniacal assault it is recorded that 
Francisco, with his giant’s sword, com- 
pletely bisected a British soldier. Is it 
little wonder that Lord Cornwallis 
turned to the coast, in search of the 
British fleet? His failure to meet it at 
Yorktown placed his sword in Wash- 
ington’s hand. After Guilford Court 
House, where Francisco once more was 
badly wounded, he was again nursed 


back to health, as at Brandywine, in the 


home of a Quaker. Soon afterwards, at 
Ben Ward's ‘Tavern in Amelia County, 
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he ran into Tarleton’s command, and 
made his escape by the most desperate 
fighting. 

Immediately after Yorktown, Fran. 
cisco and Lafayette came together to 
Richmond. As they passed old St. 
John’s Church, in which by his match- 
less eloquence Patrick Henry had pre- 
cipitated the Revolution, a romantic 
story-book episode occurred. A lovely 
sixteen-year-old girl tripped just as she 
was entering her carriage, and would 
have fallen but for the steadying hand 
of the passing soldier. Although Major 
Anderson respected Lafayette’s giant 
friend, and admired his courage and 
valor on the field of battle, he could 
not give his consent to the marriage of 
his daughter Susannah to one so illit- 
erate and so unsubstantially endowed 
as Peter Francisco. ‘The young veteran 
went to work to make a fortune and 
entered school to make himself cul- 
turally fit for the girl he loved. Slowly 
parental objection subsided, and in 
1785 Peter and Susannah Anderson 
were married. She became the mother 
of two sons, only one of whom survived, 
and in 1790 she died. In 1794 Cather- 
ine Brooke became his second wife, and 
she gave birth to two sons and two 
daughters, and lived until 1821. Two 
years later the old hero, probably more 
than sixty years of age, became the vic 
tim of the charms of the widow o 
Major West. She bore him no children, 
but survived him many years. After 
two years of married life she tired of 
the country, and probably as a result 
of uxorial proddings, Peter Francisco 
was elected Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
General Assembly of Virginia. Visitors 
to the State Capitol looked upon the 
great giant, the stories of whose deeds 
of arms, incalculable strength, and his 
toric associations had made him almost 
a legendary figure. In January 1831 he 
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died, and as the General Assembly was 
then in session, his massive remains 
were followed to old Shockoe Cemetery 
by all the leading officials and digni- 
taries of the city and the state. Four 
years later his companion-in-arms and 
his friend, John Marshall, the great 
Chief Justice, was buried near him. 
Have you already decided that the 
young warrior’s exhibition of elephan- 
tine strength was either mythical, or 
was the result of the excitement and 
the furor* of battle? After Yorktown, 
Peter attended the school of Mr. 
McGraw, a 190 pound Gamaliel, and 
the schoolmaster testified that his pupil 
many a time held his teacher on the 
hand of one outstretched arm as if he 
had been only an apple. And Mrs. 
Willis wrote to a friend that Peter 
Francisco, in those days when feats of 
strength were common rather than un- 
usual, held her in one outstretched 
hand and her grown friend in the other 
hand as if they had been little dolls. 
And when Mr. Pamphlett of Kentucky 
stopped at Peter’s store in Buckingham 
on purpose to pick a row with him 
Peter pitched the Kentuckian over a 
four-foot fence, and his horse immedi- 
ately after him, to the astonishment of 
all three of them. Called to a boggy 
meadow in the pasture, Peter picked a 
marooned milch cow up in one arm 
and her baby calf in the other, and 
carried both to firm ground. And on a 
muddy highway in midwinter Peter 
Suggested to the driver that the three 
double teams be unhitched from the 
heavily loaded and stalled tobacco 
wagon, and that the driver guide the 
wagon’s tongue. Against the rear of the 
wagon Peter placed his Herculean 
shoulders and dislodged the wagon that 
‘x mules could not budge. His great 
size and his superhuman strength per- 
‘sted until his final illness fell upon 


him at the age of seventy-one. Within 
three weeks he was dead, of some in- 
testinalp—abdominal? trouble, attrib- 
uted to a wound received in battle. But 
do you not suppose that he died of ap- 
pendicitis, as Patrick Henry had done 
thirty years before? 

It is both plagiaristic and platitudi- 
nous to state that what has been is that 
which is and which shall be. When the 
brothers of Joseph fished him out of a 
pit and sold him to passing slave-traders 
they probably did not initiate kidnap- 
ing. But the episode left its imprint 
upon Egyptian, Jewish and world his- 
tory. Kidnaping and ransoming, slav- 
ery and manumission, and such an eco- 
nomic depression as that with which 
Joseph so successfully dealt as food dic- 
tator, have continued recurrently to 
this day. Nor is the human giant an un- 
usual phenomenon in history. .-Soon 
after the dispersal from the Garden, 
the children of Adam and Eve encoun- 
tered giants, and we read of the mighty 
children of Anak. David, the shepherd 
lad, restored the morale of the terrified 
army of Saul by giving Goliath of Gath 
a depressed fracture of his frontal bone 
by a small stone hurled from a sling- 
shot. Goliath’s skull should have been 
unusually thick, for he was probably 
nine feet tall. But Og, King of Bashan, 
was probably eleven feet tall. We know 
nothing of the size of Samson, but even 
after Delilah had deprived him of his 
character and had probably sapped 
him of much of his strength, he was 
able with his bare arms to tear down 
the temple of the Philistines and to 
give the morticians their busiest day. 

Even in more recent times there are 
evidences of unusual human strength 
and endurance. George Washington 
would not occupy his place in history 
had he been a physical weakling. Gen- 
eral J. E. B. Stuart was probably un- 
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acquainted with physical fatigue or 
fear. And the great bearded ‘Teutonic 
member of his staff, Heros Von Borcke, 
was of such stature that he had to use 
as his mount a draft horse. His mighty 
arm and his sword were of such length 
that no Federal cavalryman could come 
near him. General Wade Hampton, 
who succeeded to the command of 
Stuart’s troops, was said to be the 
strongest man in the Confederate 
Army. Little is said of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s physical strength, but his endur- 
ance was unusual. Reticence and re- 
lentlessness dramatized his life to his 
own people, and brought terror to his 
enemies. General Hood was once a 
powerful man but many wounds les- 


sened his vitality and persistent pain. 


probably made of him an opium addict. 
Not Sherman so much as_papaver 
somniferum probably overcame him in 
Georgia. Ewell had already lost not 
only a leg, but most of his health, when 
placed at the head of the Stonewall 
Brigade. And Lee, even before Grant 
struck him in the Wilderness in the 
spring of 1864, was probably already 
dying of cardiac degeneration. Jefferson 
Davis, though an invalid, lasted into 
old age. He lived at cross-purposes with 
others because he could not live com- 
fortably with himself. Was the trouble 
ocular, gastrointestinal, chronic ma- 
laria, glandular, or was his personality 
that of a psychopath? The South paid 
dearly for his poor health. 


But Peter Francisco fought valiantly 
and successfully and joyously because 
his strength and his endurance were 
phenomenal and his spirits were high. 
And his great size and his unusual qual- 
ities were made possible for him most 
probably by a pituitary gland that was 
too active for peace-time needs. A little 
too much of the secretion of that gland, 
perhaps only the fractional part of a 
drop each week, gave him his gigan- 
tism, his endurance, his prowess, his 
boundless energy and _ his edauntless 
courage. And the hypophyseal. over. 
activity probably awakened into live- 
lier functioning the other members of 
that potent chain of cellular clusters: 
the thyroid, the adrenals, the para- 
thyroids, and the gonads, so that Peter, 
all his long life, was kept busy in find- 
ing wholesome outlets for his con- 
stantly accumulating energy. And when 
we come to know more about the hor- 
mones—of the music played by them 
upon the human key-board; of their 
effects upon man’s emotions, his hopes, 
his joys, his sorrows, his aspirations, his 
despairs, his courage, his fears, his 


strength, his weakness—then we may 


read history more intelligently and 
estimate the makers of it more a 
curately. 
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THE OTOLOGY OF DUVERNEY 


By R. WALLACE TEED, M.D. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


CCORDING to Roosa,’ the first 
monograph on the ear was 
published by Volcher Coiter 
in 1587..The second, by 
Joseph Guichard DuVerney, appeared 
about a century later, in 1683. The 
first was merely a compilation of previ- 
ous work and contained no original ob- 
servations, but the second was a truly 
scientific treatise, and, viewed in the 
light of subsequent developments, ap- 
pears little short of phenomenal. 
The short biography of DuVerney 
given in “La Grande Encyclopédie’? 
indicates that he was born at Feurs in 
the Department of Loire on August 7, 
1648. He was made a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in 1674, 
and in 1679 was given the chair of 
Anatomy at the Royal Garden of 
Plants. His first publication, ‘““Traité 
des maladies des os,”’ appeared in 1751. 
This was followed in 1761 by “Oeuvres 
anatomiques.” His wotk on the ear ap- 
peared in a French edition in 1683° 
and in Latin in 1684.‘ He stated in this 
work that he intended to write on all 
of the senses, but if he did, no trace of 
any of the other articles can be found. 
In spite of the fact that DuVerney 
the microscope and modern 
methods of sectioning and reconstruct- 
ing the temporal bone, he nevertheless 
Wrote a work which is a marvel of close 
observation and careful portraiture. 
is drawings are crisp and accurate, 
and many of them could well be in- 
cluded in a modern text on otology. 
, W€ mistakes he made were those of 
interpretation, not of observation, and 


would not have been made had he had 
access to modern research equipment. 
In common with other anatomists of 


his day, he described the drum mem-_. 


brane as separating the outer from the 
inner ear. The former consisted of the 
auricle and external canal; the latter of 
the tympanum and the immediate or- 
gan of hearing, the labyrinth. 

He noted the rather horizontal posi- 
tion of the drum membrane, and de- 
scribed .the ossicles accurately, except 
for the fact that he thought the lenticu- 
lar process of the incus was a separate 
bone. It is not difficult to understand 
this, since the process is easily fractured 
from the long crus of the incus. Saun- 
ders, in 1821, still described this fourth 
ossicle as the os orbiculare, and ‘stated 


that it generally adhered to the incus. 


DuVerney described the tensor tym- 
pani and stapedius muscles in detail, 
and added a third, which he called the 
external muscle of the malleus, but 
which was probably the anterior liga- 
ment. He described it as “placed on the 
external wall of the osseous tube lead- 
ing to the palate. It extends to the tym- 
panum, where it is covered by an ob- 
lique sinuosity which is dug out 
immediately above the annulus. After 
entering the tympanum, the muscle in- 
serts itself into the small apophysis of 
the malleus.” This clearly describes the 
anterior ligament, but in the absence of 
microscopic study, it is very difficult to 
distinguish small masses of muscle tis- 
sue. In fact his predecessors had de- 
scribed four, and even six, intratym- 
panic muscles. Pilcher,° as late as 1843, 
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still described four. His description of 
the chorda is accurate, but he assumed 
erroneously that it was a branch of the 
trigeminal nerve. 

He noted that the semicircular canals 


enter the vestibule by five openings, 


and described the cochlea correctly. He 
missed the membranous structures, 
however, and assumed that the laby- 
rinth was filled with air, as did his con- 
temporaries. Hieronymus Fabricius,’ 
in 1687, quoted Aristotle as stating that 
the whole cavity of the ear is empty; 
that it is filled with air which is “grown 
with,” “built in,” or “congenital.” 
This notion persisted until 1760, when 
it was corrected by Cotugno. He saw 
the lamina spiralis of the cochlea, but 
not the papilla, which escaped detec- 
tion until improved methods of study 
led to its discovery in 1851 by Alphonse 
Corti.2 He noted correctly that the 
structures of the tympanum and laby- 
rinth are as large in the newborn as in 
the adult. 

_ His description of the course of the 
facial nerve is classic, but he erred in 
interpreting it as part of the eighth. He 


adhered to the contemporary opinion . 


that the latter was composed of a “‘por- 
tio durum,” the facial nerve, and a 
“portio molle,”’ the acoustic. 

His ideas on physiology are especially 
interesting. He believed that the func- 
tion of the eustachian tube was to re- 
new the air in the tympanum from time 
to time, and did not agree with the 
opinion that hearing or breathing took 
place through the tube. He did note, 
however, that deaf people could hear 
better if they held the handle of an 
instrument in their teeth. 

His theory of hearing clearly antici- 
pated that of Helmholtz by 200 years. 
He assumed that the lamina spiralis 
was the vibrating body which led to the 
perception of sound, since into it were 


led the rami of the acoustic nerve, He 
believed that the sound impulses were 
conveyed to the labyrinth by the ossic. 


ular chain, and set the lamina spiralis _ 


ossea in motion. Furthermore, he held 
that impulses also entered the cochles 
through the secondary tympanic mem. 
brane, and increased the effect of those 
entering through the oval window, He 
missed the helicotrema entirely, and 
assumed that the impulses entering the 
two windows had a separate, but mathe. 
matically increasing effect. He had the 
mistaken idea that the lower coil of the 
cochlea received the lower tones, and 
the middle and apical coils, the high. 


He noted that in fish and birds thereis | 


no cochlea, and felt that in these forms 
the vestibule and canals constituted 
the organ of hearing. In man, he ree 
soned, the immediate organ of hearing 
must be the cochlea, and the vestibule 
and canals serve to amplify the sound. 

His deduction from his observations 
on the chorda is interesting. He be 
lieved, as already noted, that the chorda 
was a branch of the fifth nerve to the 
eighth. He subscribed to the mistaken 


opinion that the fifth was the motor — 


nerve of the larynx, and concluded that 
its connection with the eighth & 


plained why persons who are born deaf 


are also unable to talk. 


The section on pathology is hardly — 


on a par with the preceding section 
He attributed pain in the ear to cold, 
hardening and stoppage of the was 
etc., and advised various methods of 
accelerating the flow. Apparently the 
wax was considered as having some 
vital relationship to hearing. He deal 
at length on foreign bodies, and meth 


ods of removal, as did most of the text | 


on otology up to 1850. For objes 
which could not be removed d rectly 
he advised a postauricular incision, 4 
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procedure advanced again by Wilde 
about one hundred and seventy-five 
later. 

He described acute and chronic otor- 
thea, caries of the tympanum, mastoid 
fistulae, and pus in the cochlea and 
labyrinth. He also discussed “relaxa- 
tion,” “excessive tension” and “thick- 
ening” of the drum membrane, with 
appropriate methods of treatment. Per- 
sonally, the most interesting observa- 
tion in this section of the book was the 
finding, in the ears of infants, of a 
purulent exudate—the first observation 
of neonatal otitis, as far as I have been 
able to determine. 

. Taken as a whole, the book presents 
evidence of hard work and minute, crit- 
ical observation. DuVerney was lim- 
ited, in his interpretations, by a lack of 
facilities for further investigation, but 
in view of the contemporary uncritical 
acceptance of authority, it is remark- 
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able that his mistakes are as few as they 
are. Lincke® ascribed to him the honor 
of the “greatest of the seventeenth cen- 
tury anatomists” and Politzer’ called 
him the greatest since Fallopius. In the 
progress of otology, DuVerney cer- 
tainly deserves a place among the other 
masters who have contributed to its ad- 
vance: Eustachius, Fallopius, Scarpa, 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Rivinus, 
Cassebohm, Cotugno, Meckel, Shrap- 
nell, .Valsalva, von Baer, Huschke, 
Corti, Wilde, ‘Toynbee, Moos, Knapp, 
von Tréltsch, Politzer, Wendt, Gruber, 
Roosa, Gradenigo, Schwartze, Zaufal, 
Moldenhauer, Gelle, Urbantschitsch, 
Bezold, Hartmann, Hinton, Hammar, 
Kastschenko, K6rner, Lincke, Manasse, 
Schmiegelow, Siebenmann,  Lucae, 
Wittmaack, Nager, Mayer, Shambaugh, 
Kopetzky, Brunner, Alexander, Heath, 
Crowe, Guild, J. G. Wilson, A. A. 
Gray, Streeter and Bast. 
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ELIZABETHAN CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CIRCULATION 


By IRVING I. EDGAR, M.D. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ParT 11 (CONCLUusION) * 


Here again, these commentators have 
misinterpreted a movement of blood 
towards the heart as signifying a circu- 
lation; and they have placed upon the 
word, “labouring,” the significance of 
regular heart-pump action. Nothing 
can be farther from the truth. These crit- 
ics, apparently unfamiliar with six- 
teenth century physiology-psychology, 
have simply superimposed modern con- 
ceptions upon Renaissance doctrines. 
Why, upon the same basis of reasoning, 
what shall we say of the words of Shake- 
speare’s contemporary, Philip Mas- 
singer? 

See, see how her blood drives to her heart 
and straight 
Vaults to her cheek again.”® 


Presto! ‘Take the crown of Harvey and 
place it not upon the brow of Shake- 
speare but upon that of Massinger! For 
in Massinger’s lines the blood not only 
“drives to” the heart but also “vaults” 
away from the heart to the cheek! It is 
much easier to place an interpretation 
of this type upon these lines than upon 
those of Shakespeare. The truth, how- 
ever, is this: neither Shakespeare nor 
Massinger, nor any other dramatist of 
the period knew anything of the circu- 
lation of the blood. The physiological- 
psychological treatises popular in 
Shakespeare’s day, especially the “Mi- 


crocosmos”’ of Sir John Davies of Here- 


ford, Nicholas Coeffeteau’s Table of 


Humane Passions” (1621), Thomas 


Wright's “The Passions of the Minde 


General” (1601), Burton’s “Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” La Primaudaye’s “The 
French Academy” (1594), Charron’s 
“Of Wisdom” (1601), and others—all 
these readily explain all the passages in 
question upon a Renaissance basis much 
more satisfactorily than the medical crit- 
ics do from the modern standpoint. 
Thus according to these works, the heart 
is the center of all the affections and 
emotions—joy, hope, anger, hate, fear, 
sorrow, despair, etc. Joy expands the 
heart enabling it “to concoct a goodly 
store of spirits and to disperse them 
throughout the body.” Should this joy, 
however, be too strong it may destroy 
the heart. Grief, sorrow and fear, all of 
which are present in “a timely parted 
ghost” at death, cause blood, spirits and 
the melancholy humour to descend and 
“muster” to the heart from the periph- 
eral parts of the body.” As a result, the 
heart labors and languishes, the melar- 
choly humor quenching the nat 
heat®*! and extinguishing the spirits 
produce death. This mustering of the 
blood to the heart under the emotion of 
fear is aptly expressed by Davies: — 
As spiders touched seek their webs’ inmost 
art, 
As neki storms into their hives retumm 
As blood in danger gathers to the heart. 


La Primaudaye sets forth more clearly 


* Part 1 appeared in the July, 1936 number of ANNALS oF MEDICAL History, P- 359 
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the psychology-physiology involved 
here. He is discussing the effect of the 
passions upon the heart, particularly 
that of fear: 


.. first of all it draweth in and shut- 
teth up the heart, and so weakeneth the 
same. Whereupon nature being desirous 
to relieve and succour it, sendeth heate 
unto it from upper parts: and if that be 
not sufficient, she draweth away that heate 
also which is in the neather parts. By 
which doing she suddenly calleth backe 


the bloud and spirits unto the heart, and 


then followeth a generall palenesse and 
colde in all the outward parts and chiefly 
in the face, with a shivering throughout 
the whole body . . . whereupon it fol- 
loweth, that by reason of the great beating 
and panting of the heart, the tongue fal- 
tereth and the voice is interrupted. Yea, 
it commeth to pass sometimes that present 
death followeth a great and sudden feare, 
because all the bloud retiring to the heart 
choaketh it, and utterly extinguisheth nat- 
urale heate and spirits, so that death 
musts needs ensue thereof.®* 


It is obvious that all this mustering, de- 
scending, gathering, retiring of the 
blood to the heart referred to by Shake- 
speare has no significance whatsoever as 
faras the circulation of the blood is con- 
cerned as the medical commentators 
would have us believe. Shakespeare 
talked but the language of his day, in 
the thought-patterns of his age. 

From this standpoint, the following 
passages become simple of explanation: 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my 

veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life.® 


Reference here is to the “generall pale- 
hesse and colde in all the outward parts” 
a a result of the rush of “bloud and 


spirits unto the heart” under the emo- 
tion of fear. 


Seeing too much sadness hath congealed your 
blood.85 


457 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy 
Hath bak’d thy blood and made it heavy 
thick.® 


Dry sorrow drinks our blood. . . 87 


In these passages Shakespeare is enun- 
ciating the commonly accepted Eliza- 
bethan theory that the humor, melan- 
choly, heats and thickens the blood in a 
literal sense, as a result of the very phys- 
ical nature of this humor. La Primau- 
daye, describing the humours in the 
blood, says: “For the muddy dregs, 
which commonly thicken and settle in 
the bottom of it” (“like to the lees of 
wine in a vessel’’) ‘“‘are of the nature of 
the earth and are called Melancholy.” 
He goes on to say what Shakespeare here 
says, that this humor thickens the 
blood.® Batman expounds the same 
ideas.® And Christopher Marlowe says 
exactly the same thing when he puts 
into the mouth of Faust: “My blood con- 
geals, and I can write no more.” 


Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp’d 
Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is.** 


The tackle of my heart is crack’d and burn’d 


- And all the shrouds wherewith my life should 


sail 
Are turned to one thread one little hair 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news is uttered.® 


. but his flawed heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict to support! 
"Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly.®* 


Nor. He is vexed at something. 
Sur. I would twere something that would fret 
the string, 
The master-cord on’s heart.™ 


My heart for anger burns; I cannot brook it.% 


My tongue will tell the anger of my heart 
Or else my heart concealing it will break.** 


But break my heart for I must hold my 
tongue.®** 


ace 
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. . . throw my heart 
Against the flint and hardness of my fault; 
Which being dried with grief, will break to 

Here again our great poet is express- 
ing the actual physical effects of 
emotion. In the Elizabethen physio- 
logical-psychological systems, the heart 
expanded and contracted, drawing air 
from the lungs to cool and fresh itself 
and expelling “smoking excrements” 
through the same channels, “for the 
heart hath his filaments or small threads 


apt and convenient for that purpose.” 


These “filaments” or chordae tendinae 
of the heart were believed to “crack” 
under strong emotion. The psychologist 
and contemporary of Shakespeare, Sir 
John Davies of Hereford, expresses this 
when he says: 


Worke on my Hart, sterne Griefe, and do thy 
worst: 


Draw it together till his strings do crack. 


James Shirley expresses a similar notion, 
only here the emotion is not grief but 
mighty joy: 2 


My heart that call’d my blood and spirits to 

Defend it from invasion of my fears 

Must keep a guard about it still lest this 

Strange and too mighty joy crush it to noth- 
ing.201 


Christopher Marlowe, similarly, voices 


the physical effects of anger upon the 
heart: 


May never spirit, vein or artier, feed — 

The cursed substance of that cruel heart 
But wanting moisture and remorseful blood, 
Dry up with anger, and consume with heat!? 


Dekker expresses the effects of grief: 


It will so overcharge her heart with grief 
That like a cannon when her sighs go off 
She in her duty either will recoil 

Or break in pieces and so die.1% 


Chapman does likewise in the follow- 
ing line: 


And grief’s a natural sickness of the blood14 | 


Shakespeare has many more refer. 
ences to the psychological-physiological 
effects of the emotions on the heart: . 


The broken rancour of your high-swoln 
hearts, 


But lately splintered, knit, and join'd to 
gether.1 

The execution of my big-swoln heart 

Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer.™ 

Some devil whisper curses in mine ear 

And prompt me, that my tongue may utter 
forth 

The venomous malice of my swelling heart. 

The king, thy sovereign, is not quite exempt, 

From envious malice of thy swelling heart. 


Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it.1® 


These passages represent the heart as 
swelling with the emotion of hate and 
anger. This is also in accordance with 
Elizabethan psychology, for as La Pr. 
maudaye teaches,*" the heart swells and 
puffs up when it is enraged and theres 
a great milling and boiling about it. Re 
lief for the heart, however, may be ob 
tained by sighing, sobbing, groaning, 
etc., even though these consume the 
blood. Witness the following: 

Might liquid tears or heart-offending groats 
Or blood-consuming sighs recall his life, _ 
I would be blind with weeping, sick with 


groans 
Look pale as primrose with blood-drinking 


sighs.110 
When my heart, as wedged with a sigh would 
rive in twain.™4 

And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs” 
And let my liver rather heat with wine a 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans 

Here also, we have an expression of 
Elizabethan physiological-psychologial 
reactions. Actually, sighing, 


weeping, sobbing were considet by 
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physiologists of Shakespeare's day as af- 
fording relief from the effects of passion 
on the heart. 


For howsoever griefe shutteth up the 
heart... yet by groaning, sighing and 
weeping the heart doth in some sort open 
it selfe, as if it would come forth to 
breathe, least being wholly shut up with 
sorrow it should be stifled. 


Timothy Bright says: 


Sighing hath no other cause of moving 
then to coole and refresh the heart, with 
fresh breath and pure ayre which is the 
nourishment and food of the vitall spirits, 
besides the cooling which the heart itselfe 
receiveth thereby.245 


Thomas Lodge expresses this as follows: 


The horrors, burning sighs by cares procured 

Which forth I send whilst weeping eye com- 
plaineth 

To cool and heat the heart containeth.11¢ 


Should the sighing and groaning, how- 
ever, be vehement it might react 
unfavorably to make these “‘blood-con- 
suming,” ‘“‘blood-sucking,” ‘“‘heart-of- 
fending,” as these quoted passes from 
Shakespeare indicate and as the follow- 
ing passages from Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries similarly suggest. Christopher 
Marlowe writes: 


Witness this heart, that sighing for thee 
breaks,.117 


Chapman says: 


... Twill... kiss 
Spirit into thy blood, or breathe out mine 
In sighs and kisses and sad tunes to thine.1"8 


Dekker speaks of: 


such heart swol’n big 
With sighs and tears.119 


And Middleton writes: 


His sighs drink life-blood in this time of feast- 
ing.’ 


Thus Shakespeare was very much at one 


with his contemporaries in his concep- 
tions about the physiology of the heart 
and knew no more than they did. 

As Ruth L. Anderson concludes from 
her study of Elizabethan psychology: 


All these passages from Shakespeare pos- 
sess a literal quality which we have not 
often attributed to them, for in the works 
of writers whose interests lie definitely in 
the field of psychology there is an abun- 
dant reference to the power of passion to 
overcome the actual substance of the 
heart. 


Shakespeare has done nothing more 
than put into poetic language the com- 


monly accepted tenets of Elizabethan - 


psychology. And all these passages take 
their proper place in interpretation as 
directly and literally referring to Ren- 
aissance doctrines and not to modern 
facts of science. 


II 


But the passages in Shakespeare’s dra- 
mas upon which most of the medical 
commentators have based their conten- 
tion that the great dramatist knew the 
true circulation of the blood are the fol- 
lowing: 


You are my true and honourable wife, 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.” 


Note me this, good fellow: 
Your most grave belly was deliberat 
Not rash like his accusers, and thus answer’d: 
“True it is, my incorporate friends,” quoth 


he, 
“That I receive the general food at first 
Which you do live upon and fit is, 
Because I am the storehouse and the shop 
Of the whole body; But if you do remember 
I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, to the seat of the 
brain; 
And through the cranks and offices of man, 
The smallest nerves and the small inferior 
veins 
From me receive the natural competency 
Whereby they | 
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Thus, such a recent commentator as 
Dr. S. M. Dodek considers these passages 
as “indeed in anticipation of Harvey” 
and as giving “added confirmation of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of the circula- 
tion of the blood.’’”® Even Dr. W. Bristow 
who definitely states that “Shakespeare 
did not have any superior knowledge 
along this line’ distinctly considers 
these passages “the strongest evidence 
that Shakespeare really understood 
something about physiology’ Dr. 
David Cerna in referring to the first of 
the above passages makes the following 
statement: “We may take for granted 
that the ruddy drops spoken of here rep- 
resent the blood itself, and even admit 
that their visiting the heart implies a 
sort of going around and around, an en- 
circling phenomena.’ 

Those that have taken upon them- 
selves the task of refuting these medical 
commentators on this issue have failed 
completely for they have been lacking 
in a true appreciation of Shakespeare’s 
background. They have not taken into 
consideration the extent of knowledge 
current in this period and most likely 
to affect Shakespeare. Hence their argu- 
ments are specious, inadequate and un- 
convincing. 

In referring to the first quoted pas- 
sage, Dr. D. Fraser-Harris simply waves 
aside allargumentasto“. . . the ruddy 
drops that visit my sad heart’”’ by saying 
that “‘all that this asserts could be known 
from observing slaughtered animals, 
namely, that blood is in the heart.’’?* 

Had Dr. Fraser-Harris been more 


_ cognizant of the significance of Eliza- 


bethan doctrines as to the circulation 
and had he examined Shakespeare’s ut- 
terances in the light of these doctrines 
he would have been more successful in 
his arguments. 

In the first place, we note that Shake- 


_ Speare speaks only of “‘ruddy drops,” 


and these as merely visiting the heart 
and nothing more. Can any one today 
who has ever seen the heart in action 
and who understands the circulation of 
the blood—can such a one speak of the 
constant regular torrential flow of blood 
through the heart and its valves ag of 
“drops that visit . . . [the] sad heart”? 
Could Shakespeare, having a true Har. 
veian conception of that swirling, eddy. 
ing, milling circulation, speak of drops 
visiting the heart? Any true knowledge 
of the circulation is incompatible with 
metaphorical language of this type. Fur- 


_thermore, why should Shakespeare 


speak of these particular “ruddy drops” 
as especially “dear’’? Again, why should 
he speak of the “‘belly”’ as sending food 
throughout the entire body, even to the 
heart? Why even to the heart? That 
word has significance here. Had Shake- 
speare had the least conception of the 
true circulation he would have known 
that anything entering the “rivers” of 
the blood would reach the heart almost 
immediately and completely. He would 
not have placed special emphasis on the 
fact that drops of blood reach even to 
the heart. 

All these questions can readily be ar- 
swered by reference to the Elizabethan 


theories of physiology, theories ut 


doubtedly held by Shakespeare. Only 
upon such a basis can we arrive at a true 
interpretation of the passages in Shake 
speare dealing with the circulation. 
It will be remembered, that 

ing to Renaissance theories, the greatest 
portion of the blood remained in the 
venous system which included the right 
side of the heart. From the right ver 
tricle, however, a very small portion 
the blood passed through the supposed 
perforations in the septum into the 


- ventricle where it became refined 


incorporated with the vital spirits g&™ 
erated in this ventricle to form 
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frothy blood, carrying “the nimble spir- 
its in the arteries.” “But the passage of 
the blood through these communica- 
tions was not a current; it was a transu- 
dation or distillation, drop by drop.” 
From this standpoint we can now un- 
derstand what Shakespeare meant. ‘The 
“ruddy drops” of blood that are so 
“dear” are actually drops of blood and 
of a better, finer, dearer quality than 
the rest. And they but visit ‘‘even to the 
court, the heart.” ‘That Shakespeare lik- 
ens the heart to a “court”’ is further evi- 
dence that the poet thought only in 
terms of the Elizabethan physiological- 
psychological system, for the likening of 
the heart to a “‘court,” a “counsellor,” a 
“king” is based on actual Elizabethan 
conceptions as to its functions. The 
heart was the seat of the affections, the 
passions, the emotions. All action was 
supposed to depend upon the judgment 
of the heart. Ruth Leila Anderson sums 
up this Elizabethan conception as fol- 
lows:125 


When the imagination has judged an 
impression from the external senses or 
from memory, animal spirits flock through 
certain “secret channels” from the brain 
to the heart, where they “pitch at the 
dore” and make known whether the object 
is good or bad. Immediately the sensitive 
appetite strives to effect the soul’s desire 
and through contracting or expanding the 
heart either calls in or disperses the hu- 
mours or spirits . . . if the heart is agree- 
ably disposed it responds readily. . . . 


In this fashion did Shakespeare con- 
sider the heart a court, all of which is in 
general accordance with the rest of his 

liefs as to the functions of the heart in 
the circulatory system. 

But furthermore: that Shakespeare 
held the current ideas as to the heart and 
not the Harveian conceptions of it is 
evidenced by the following passage: 


But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm’d by the rest, and takes it thank- 
fully.126 

From the modern Harveian stand- 
point how shall we interpret the words, 
“the very middle of my heart”? Nobody 
knowing the true circulation of the 
heart can speak of a “middle” of this 
organ. And did Shakespeare know of the 
true circulation he could not have 
spoken in such terms. However, Shake- 
speare was perfectly innocent of any 
true conception of the circulation. In 
the use of these terms he was merely re- 
ferring to a theory taught and accepted 
in all the scientific centers of Europe. 
This theory considered the septum of 
the heart containing the perforations as 
taught by Galen, as a middle ventricle. 
Mundinus, whose book “De omnibus 
humani corporis intercoribus membris 
anathomia” was a widely used textbook 
in Europe in Shakespeare’s day “and the 
standard guide to anatomy for two hun- 
dred and more years after it was writ- 
ten,”*7 actually describes a “middle 
ventricle” in the cardiac septum where 
venous blood is refined into arterial 
blood. Thus does Shakespeare speak 
of a “middle of the heart,” having in 
mind here, as everywhere else where he 
mentions the circulation, the Renais- 
sance doctrines of his times, and not 
modern facts of science. 

And so we are brought down now to 
the last-quoted passage in Shakespeare 
about which controversy has arisen as 
regards the circulation of the blood. In 
reality this concerns but the one line, 


I send it through the rivers of your blood. 


Because Shakespeare uses the words, 
“rivers of . +. .-blood” some of the com- 
mentators have assumed that this signi- 
fied a continuous current propelled by 
a “central motive power” in one direc- 
tion. Thus Dr. Knott writes as follows: 


. 
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Accordingly, the latter [the veins] are 
in precise metaphorical language the 
rivers of the blood. And accordingly, too, 
if Shakespeare had used .. . the term 
veins, as I represented him, he would have 
displayed an “approximate conception” 
of the knowledge of the present day on 
the subject. But if his application of the 
word rivers can be received with exact- 
ness, he knew that the central motive 
power of the circulation propelled the 
blood in a definite direction through the 
veins (the true rivers) properly so-called; 
and his knowledge of the general circula- 
tion of the blood was complete—there 
was nothing left for Harvey’s discovery 
to teach him on that head.® 


He concludes: 


If this passage does not indicate a dis- 
tribution of pabulum by the circulatory 
fluid to the various tissues of the body— 
distinctly foreshadowing the outline of 
what is known at the present day—I can- 
not suggest any other interpretation.® 


And again: “Shakespeare’s ideas of the 
course of the vital fluid appear to be de- 
cidedly in advance of those of most of 
even his medical contemporaries.’”® 
Such a level-headed commentator as 
Dr. Fraser-Harris, even though he defi- 
nitely states that Shakespeare “held the 
views which had been taught in the 
medical schools of Europe for 1400 years 
—the views of Claudius Galen” never- 
theless conceded that this passage indi- 
cates some knowledge of the true circu- 
lation, for he remarks, “If we had none 
other than this passage to go upon, we 
might admit that Shakespeare had be- 
fore him the Harveian notion of a flow 
only in one direction.’’** Nothing can 
be farther from the truth as we shall see. 
And this seems only to show how such 
able investigators as Dr. Fraser-Harris 


and others of his kind have failed to. 


bring to their task the full weight of 
their capabilities and the broad extent 


of their knowledge. Why even such an 
erudite scholar as G. C. Greenwood has 
failed utterly in his purpose and al 
lowed himself but to become involved 
in the wrangle of that puerile, superfu. 
ous Greenwood-K nott controversy.™ 

Greenwood merely cites the fact that 
the source of this controversial p 
Shakespeare found in North’s “Plu. 
tarch” or in Camden’s story ‘““The 
and the Members’ printed in his “Re. 
mains” (1605) and that the poet simply 
paraphrased this in poetic language; 
hence Shakespeare could not have 
known the true circulation of the blood, 
for he concludes: “. . . it seems quite 
clear that no peculiar knowledge be- 
yond that of his contemporaries—no 
prophetic ‘foreshadowing’ or anticipe 
tion of Harvey’s great discovery—can be 
claimed for the poet on the strength of 
this quotation.”* All this is very true, 
but such speciousness of argument re 
mains inconclusive for North’s “Plu- 
tarch” does not speak of “rivers of 
blood” and Dr. Knott rightfully takes 
the better of the controversy. But there 
is ready proof at hand to show that when 
Shakespeare wrote of “rivers of blood’ 
he was not referring to the veins as pat 
of the circulatory system. He was 
using metaphorical language, language 
common to the day, and quite suited to 
the thought-patterns of Renaissance 
England. 

If Shakespeare is to be invested with 
the royal toga of knowledge belonging 
to Harvey then we must do the same for 
Beaumont and Fletcher, for these also 
liken the veins to rivers: 


Is it not strange, among so many a score - 

Of lusty bloods I should pick out these things 

Whose veins, like a dull river far from Springs 

Is still the same slow, heavy and unfit 

For stream or motion, though the strong 
winds hit cides 

With their continual power upon his s! 
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We must honor Thomas Dekker sim- 
ilarly for he writes: 
That pair of stars that gave her body light, 
Darkened and dim forever; all those rivers 
That fed her veins with warm and crimson 

streams 

Frozen and dried: if these be signs of death, 
Then she is dead.18 


Likewise, on the same grounds, the 

anatomical physiologist Cesalpinus de- 
serves recognition, for he speaks of “‘riv- 
ulets” in relation to veins: “As, there- 
fore, rivulets derive their water from a 
fountain, so do the veins and the arteries 
from the heart.’’"* 
. And also Fabricius, for this great an- 
atomist in describing the valves of the 
veins says that they are “‘so constructed, 
in order that they may in some measure 
retard the blood and prevent its running 
pell-mell, like a river, into the feet, 
hands or fingers and being impacted 

The fact is this: With what the aver- 
age Elizabethan knew of anatomy and 
physiology, with what he observed with 
his own eyes in the stream of blood flow- 
ing from a wound, the flushing and pal- 
ing of the countenance, etc., the most 
natural thing in the world for an ordi- 
nary intelligence to have done, would 
have been to liken the veins to “rivers 
of blood.” But even more than this, far 
more important than this, is the fact that 
the doctrine of the microcosm was ac- 
cepted as completely by the Elizabethan 


as we accept the doctrine of evolution 
today. And: 


To the literary artist of the Renaissance 
the doctrine of the microcosm, with its 
intricate series of relationships between 
the world of man and the universe, was 
peculiarly attractive. It became the basis 
of such poems as John Davies of Here- 
ford’s “Microcosmos” and Phineas Fletch- 
e's “The Purple Island.’ 
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It permeated all the processes of his 
thinking and pervaded all the complexi- 
ties of his psychological system. And con- 
sistently, quite consistently, in all the 
descriptions of man in this relationship 
—man, this “universe in one small vol- 
ume," this “world’s 
—I say in all these descriptions, the veins 
are always likened to rivers. 

Sir Walter Raleigh has this to say 
about man as a microcosm: * 


- Man thus compounded, became a 
Model of the Universe, having a Rational 
Soul, with ability fit for the Government 
of the World, an Intellectual Soul, com- 
mon with Angels and Sensitive with 
Beasts; thus he became a little World in 
the Great, in whom all Natures were 
bound up together; our Flesh is heavy 
like Earth, our Bones hard as stones, our 


Veins as the Rivers, Breath as the air. 
189 


And again: 


His blood which disperseth itself by the 
branches of veins through all the body, 
may be resembled to those waters which 
are carried by brooks and rivers over all 


the earth.*° 
Rabelais (1550) writes: 


. . . the Messaraick Veins suck out what 
is good and fit . . . thereafter it is car- 
ried to the Liver . .. becomes Blood 
. . . What Joy conjecture you, will then 
be founded amongst those officers, when 
they see this rivulet of Gold . . . through 
the veins is sent to all the parts.*** 


David Person in his “Varieties” 
(1635) also carries out the idea of the 
microcosm. He compares the body of 
man to the earth: 


. . . the rocks and stones whereof are his 
bones, the brookes and rivers serpenting 
through it, the veynes and sinews convey- 
ing moistnesse from their fountaines unto 
all the members; the hollow of our 
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bowells and of the trunke of our bodies 
to the vast and spacious cavernes and caves 
within the body of this earth.1*? 


One could probably go on and on 
quoting references of this character. Is 
it any wonder that Shakespeare used the 
terms “riversof . . . blood’? Can there 
be any question as to what he meant? 
Why, it was one of the commonest si- 
militudes of Shakespeare’s England, as 
clear in its Renaissance implications to 
the audiences as to the poet himself. 
And yet this is the type of evidence upon 
which idolatrous commentators, dis- 
torted in vision by hero-worship, obtuse 
in reason by lack of knowledge, it is 


_ upon such evidence that they base their 


contention that Shakespeare knew the 
true circulation of the blood. 

We are led to but one conclusion: 
that Shakespeare’s ideas on the physiol. 
ogy of the human body, especially that 
of the circulation of the blood, were but 
in strict accordance with Renaissance 
conceptions of it and not with any mod- 
ern scientific facts on the subject. In the 
proving of this point, perhaps, we have 
applied more effort than the subject 
merited. At any rate, there is the satis 
faction that the last stronghold of Shake. 
spearean idolatry has finally been de. 
molished. No more shall there arise 
those who would place upon Shake- 
speare the crown of William Harvey. 
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[From Trattato di Christoforo Acosta Africano, Venetia, 1585] 
EDITORIAL 
MEDICAL SOURCES AND THE SOCIAL HISTORIAN 


LTHOUGH primarily 
tended as an appeal to those 
who write on social history 
to make more use of med- 
ical sources, the article by Dr. Richard 
H. Shryock appearing under the above 
caption in the American Historical 
Review" should be of great interest and 
value to everyone who attempts to 
write on the history of medicine, for if 
the social historian neglects medical 
sources, the converse is equally true, 
that those who write on medical history 
too often are ignorant or neglectful of 
important social or political conditions 
bearing upon their subject. 

In developing his subject the Author 
very pertinently instances that though 
much less frequently utilized by the 
social historian “Harvey's papers are 
just as accessible as Cromwell’s .. . 
and those of Benjamin Rush just as 
readable as the outpourings of his 
friend Thomas Jefferson,” and he 
states that the development of certain 
sciences, “particularly the vital and far- 
reaching medical sciences,” possess so- 
cial implications of the first order. Of 
course, the importance of great spec- 
tacular epidemics such as the Black 
Death has long been known and dwelt 
upon, but the more obscure endemic 
diseases: malaria, tuberculosis, hook- 
worm disease, pellagra and many others 
“which in the long run were more fatal 
and perhaps equally significant in their 

1'Vol. 41: No. 3, April, 1936. 


social consequences,” have not yet re- 
ceived the special attention that their 
importance warrants. 

Dr. Shryock gives as examples of 
writings usually neglected by social his- 
torians though valuable contributions 
to the social history of this country, 
Lionel Chalmers’ work on the diseases 
of South Carolina, William Currie’s 
“Historic Account of the Climates and 
Diseases of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” Noah Webster’s more generally 
known book on “Epidemic and Pesti- 
lential Disease,” Daniel Drake’s great 
medical classic, “The Principal Dis- 
eases of the Interior Valley of North 
America,” and the writings of Benja- 
min Rush on yellow fever and of O. W. 
Holmes on puerperal fever. With the 
rise of industrialism, with consequent 
overcrowding, overworking and slum 
development in great cities, the wmit- 
ings of the medical men who encoun- 
tered the conditions arising from them 
are valuable contributions to social his- 
tory, and the Author points out how 
much information can also be derived 


from medical sources bearing on such 


subjects as slavery and feminism. 

Shryock concludes his article with a 
glowing tribute to the Index Catalogue 
of the Surgeon General’s Library: 
“Once historians become familiar with 
the great bibliographical toal which 
Billings developed they will consult the 
medical sources more frequently and 
more systematically,” and yet “there 1s 
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no great corpus of literature which is 
employed by scholars at large’; 
it is “not mentioned in excellent man- 
uals of historical bibliography.” 

Dr. Shryock has made a splendid at- 
tempt to induce the general social his- 
torian to consult the technical litera- 


ture of medicine for source material 
bearing on his subjects, and has also 
shown to the writer on medical history 
the necessity of enlarging his viewpoint 
and background by a thorough study 
of the general and social history of the 
period with which he deals. 


>... 


r 


{From Fernelius: Universa Medicina, Geneva, 1679.] 


THE LIBRARY 


“The Library” is intended as an open forum for the publication of matters of biblio- 
graphic import. Our readers are asked to submit such items as they may think suitable for 


publication in “The Library.” 
AN EARLY TEXTBOOK 


In the Library Chronicle of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,* Muhammed 
A. Simsar describes an interesting six- 
teenth century textbook of Islamic 
medicine, a lithographed copy of which 
is contained in the Library of the Uni- 
versity. The volume is entitled “Mizan- 
al-Tibb Ma’ Risail-i-Dikar,” or ““The 
Balance of Medicine and Other Treat- 
ises,”’ and includes three different texts, 
with a table of contents, an index of 
simple and composite drugs, and a list 
of errata. The first book, “Mizan al 
Tibb,” was written by Muhammad 
Arzani, surnamed Muhammad Akbar, 
who states that he composed it for the 
instruction of poor medical students 


who could not afford to buy the rare 


and costly mss of the time. It is a treat- 
ise on general medicine. The other two 
books are anonymous, the first dealing 
with the “Symptoms of the Pulse,” the 
other with “Symptoms of the Urine.” 


ON ISLAMIC MEDICINE 


Simsar states that much of the scien- 
tific work of the Muslims was based on 
Greek or Persian cultures. Neverthe- 
less it is now generally recognized that 
they did not merely act as transmuters 
or transmitters of Greek scientific work 
but that they produced many original 
and useful writings of their own. Al- 
though Islamic science is chiefly Greek 
in origin it also is much imbued with 
Indian, Iranian and Syrian elements. 
Of course the Greek influence was 
largely transmitted through the Nes 
torians who taught at the great school 
of Jundi-Shapur. The great Chosroes 
sent his physician to India and when he 
returned he brought with him some 
Indian writings on medicine, and pos 
sibly some Indian physicians. 

Using this interesting book as a text 
Dr. Simsar gives a very delightful sum- 
mary of some of the Islamic writing 
which influenced European medicine. 


SOME INTERESTING HISTORICAL MATERIAL IN THE JOURNAL 
OF TECHNICAL METHODS AND BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL MUSEUMS 


The issue of the above-named publi- — 


cation which appeared last March con- 


tains besides a number of technical ie’ 
ticles several contributions of m 


* Vol. 4, No. 1, March, 1936. 
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THe LIBRARY 


interest to the medical historian. Its 
frontispiece is a delightfully character- 
istic portrait of Sir Arthur Keith “look- 
ing through Darwin’s microscope at 
Down House, Kent, in 1932.” A brief 
editorial directs attention to the num- 
ber of valuable collections which have 
been added to the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons since Sir 
Arthur became its Conservator in 1908. 
He has now retired to the Surgical Re- 
search Farm at Down, built and en- 
dowed by Sir Buckston Browne, largely 
at the instigation of Sir Arthur. A very 
interesting article entitled ““The His- 
tory of the Autopsy” is contributed by 
Dr. Harry C. Schmeisser, and the artist 
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Mr. Joseph L. Sciarvni, from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Pathological In- 
stitute. 

The Journal and Bulletin are com- 
bined under the able editorial charge 
of Dr. Maude E. Abbott, of McGill 
University, Montreal. Incidentally 
there appears in this issue a notice of a 
very valuable “Atlas of Congenital Car- 
diac Disease” which Dr. Abbott has 
prepared and which is shortly to be 
published. Dr. Abbott’s close associa- 
tion with the pathological work and 
collections of Osler at McGill will ren- 
der this book of special interest to 
Osler’s admirers as much use is made 
of his material. 


THE ORIGINAL MS OF DR. JEAN DEVEZE’S LETTER TO 
GOVERNOR MIFFLIN 


The late Dr. John Lane, in his inter- 
esting paper on Jean Devéze in a recent 
issue of this journal’ referred to on 
page 214, and in translation quoted 
from a letter written by Devéze to Gov- 
enor Mifflin on August 27, 1797, pro- 
testing against the spread of the theory 
of the contagious nature of the yellow 
fever. This letter was printed five days 
later, as Dr. Lane indicated, in the 
Courrier Francais (Phila.) of Septem- 
ber 1, 1797, and appeared again, 
twenty-three years later, as a footnote 
in the Preface to Devéze’s “Traité de la 
ftvre jaune” (Paris, 1820). Devéze, 
who evidently considered the letter im- 
portant enough to reprint after this 
lapse of time, says of its reception: “Ma 
lettre ne fit pas d’abord beaucoup d’im- 
Pression, et encore je me trouvai étre 

peu prés seul de mon avis.” The 
original of this letter has, since the pub- 
ation of Dr. Lane’s paper, come to 
light in the Library of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, under cir- 

"Vol. 8, No. 3, May, 1986. 


cumstances which may be of some 
minor interest. 

The Library has had for many years 
a folio-sized volume of ms material on 
the yellow fever, unanalyzed and un- 
catalogued, except for a single, general, 
card. A year or so ago the volume was 
brought down and one of the Library 
assistants was assigned to analyze and 
catalogue its contents. In due time the 
cards were deposited on the Librarian’s 
infinitely capacious and untidy desk, 
and there they remained in obscurity 
for many months. Meanwhile, Dr. Lane 
had visited the Library, in pursuit of 
material for his paper, and left with 
little reward but the discovery of the 
only copy he had seen of Devéze’s 
“Nouvelles considérations sur la fiévre 
jaune” (referred to on page 224 of his 
paper) . 

Dr. Lane’s paper was published and 
the Librarian read it with regard to its 
intrinsic interest, but also with a melan- 
choly remembrance of its author's com- 
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_ paratively unfruitful visit to the Li- 
brary. Within an hour after his reading 
of the paper, he found his hand reach- 
ing out and drawing to him the long 
neglected cards for the volume of ms 
material on the yellow fever. The card 
read merely (the letter is signed, in 
the regrettably modest French manner, 
with the last name only) “Devéze,— 
Letter to Governor Mifflin.” An im- 
mediate comparison of the Ms with the 
printed letter in the “Traité’”’ estab- 
lished the genuineness of the connec- 
tion. | 

The letter occupies four folio-sized 
pages and is perfectly legible despite a 
transparency of the paper which shows 
the ink on the reverse side of each page. 
The text of the letter does not vary 
from that of the printed form, though 
the paragraph divisions, and the spell- 
ing, do not always coincide in the two 
versions. The only striking difference 
occurs in the headings, that to the ms 
reading: “Devéze officier de Santé de 
la Republique francaise a philadelphie 
et entien medicin de l’hopital Bush- 
hill a son exelence Monsieur Mifflin 
gouverneur de l’etat de pensilvanie”’; 
whereas, in the printed letter, Devéze’s 
title is given as “médecin en chef du 
gouvernement francais a Philadel- 


phie,” entien has become ancien, Phila. 
delphia and Pennsylvania are capital. 
ized, the latter acquiring its ‘y’, but not 
its second ‘n’, son Excellence has its 
proper disposition of capitals and the 
latter word is correctly spelled, the ac. 
cents are in place, and, finally, the word 
monsieur is abbreviated to the cus 
tomary initial letter. 

These differences, though they per. 
haps represent merely the author's re- 
visions, added to the length of the let- 
ter, the use of catch-words, and the fact 
that the signature which closes the let- 
ter differs in its capital letter, and some- 
what in other characteristics, from the 
writing of the name at the head of the 
letter, suggest the probability that the 
busy French doctor dictated the letter 
to one of his less literate countrymen 
and, himself, affixed his signature. 

In a bold, contemporary Anglo 
American hand there is written at the 
bottom of the letter: “1797 August 
2”th: From Doctor Deveze to the Gov- 
ernor—respecting the prevailing dis 
ease.” Reading between the lines of 
this secretarial notation, one recalls 
Devéze’s words, ‘Ma lettre ne fit pas 
d’abord beaucoup d’impression.” 

B. McDANIEL, 2D 


ILLUSTRIOUS CONTRIBUTORS TO PUBLIC HEALTH 


In our issue of last March we gave 
some account of the homage to science 
by the City of New York, referring to 
the names of eminent contributors to 
that cause which had been placed on 
the various facades of the new building 
which has been erected to house the 
Municipal Departments of Health, 
Hospitals and Sanitation. Since then a 
little book has been written by Dr. 
Bolduan containing pictures of those 


whose names appear on the facades 
with short biographical notes in & 
planation of their services to the cause 
of public health, with portraits of the 
subjects. This attractive and well-com 
piled little volume has been privately 
printed as a souvenir of the dedication 
ceremonies. Copies can be obtained for 
the modest sum of one dollar, on appl 
cation to the Department of Health of 
the City of New York. 
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A CORRECTION 


In the May issue of the ANNALS OF 
MepicaL History under the heading 
“A Medical Aeronaut” there was a 
short notice of the sale in New York 
of a narrative of the two aerial voyages 
of Dr. John Jeffries. 

In the notice Dr. Jeffries’ name was 
misspelled throughout Jefferies, the 
correct way being, of course, Jeffries. 
Dr. Jeffries’ great-granddaughter, Mrs. 
]. H. Means of Boston, Massachusetts, 
has kindly called our attention to this 
error. 


In the account of Dr. Jeffries in 
Thacher’s “American Medical Biog- 
raphy” it states that Dr. Jeffries “drew 
up a paper detailing the result of his 
various experiments and presented it 
to the Royal Society before whom it 
was read with much approbation.” 
Mrs. Means says that this statement is 
erroneous and that the narrative was 
read by someone else than Dr. Jeffries 
at a meeting of the Royal Society some 


nine months after his voyage across the 
Channel. 
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[From Donatus Antonius ab Altomari, Lugduni, 1586.) 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


THE TENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE HISTORY 
OF MEDICINE 


MADRID, SEPTEMBER 23-29, 1935 


Doctors Howard Dittrick, Henry E. 
Sigerist and myself, as the official dele- 
gates of this Association, attended the 
- 10th Congress of the International As- 
sociation held in Madrid last Septem- 
ber. Dr. Dittrick and myself, together 
with Maj. E. E. Hume, M.c., u.s.A., also 
acted as official delegates of the State 
Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The Congress was regarded as one of 
the most successful that the Association 
has yet had, having been attended by 
official representatives of more than 
thirty countries, more than 300 in- 
scribed members, and having attend- 
ances at the meetings that occasionally 
mounted to the hundreds. Though 
there were five “official” languages, 
Spanish dominated the meetings, and 
the intellectual solidarity of the Span- 
ish-speaking countries was emphasized 
by the number from Central and South 
America that participated. The Con- 
gress was lavishly supported by the 
Spanish Government, both in opening 


the official buildings and museums to > 


the Congressists, in participation in the 
program by high Government officers 
and with liberal financial subsidy. As a 
result the social features of the Con- 
gress, always an important factor in 
such gatherings, could hardly have 
been improved upon. | 


It should perhaps be stated that the 
International Congresses are conducted 
by officials elected by the Permanent 
Committee of the International Asso- 
ciation, which has its own officers 
arate from those of the Congress. Since 
the first meeting in Antwerp in 1930, 
Congresses have been held every two 
or three years at Paris, London, Brus 
sels, Geneva, Leyden, Amsterdam, 
Oslo, Rome and Bucharest. 

The first function of this year's pro- 
gram was the annual meeting of the 
International Association held in the 
Senate Building of the Republic, with 
Prof. Giordano of Venice, the Presi- 
dent of the Association, in the chair. 
The credentials of the official delegates 
were accepted, welcoming addresses 
made by Drs. Marafion and Oliver, 
President and Secretary of the Congress 
respectively, and eloquently replied to 
by Laignel-Lavastine, Secretary of the 
International Association. Eulogiums 
were then read in memory of Drs. Jeat- 
selme, Fielding H. Garrison and Men¢. 
trier, distinguished members who had 
died since the 1932 Congress. The bust 
ness session was followed by a reception 
in the Salon of the Senate House. 

On Monday, one of the high spots of 
the Congress was reached in the days 
excursion to Toledo. On arrival of the 
autocars at the central Plaza Zocodavet, 
it was found that the populace had 
obeyed the posted instructions and 
turned out en masse to welcome the 
visitors. The festive note was accent 
ated by the beautiful tapestries hang 
ing from all the windows overlooking 
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the plaza, and by representatives of all 
the Provinces of Spain, in their distinc- 
tive peasant costumes. Informal repe- 
tition of the provincial music and 
dances—even bagpipes were in evidence 
—was much enjoyed. After an impas- 
sioned welcome by the Dean of the 
Cathedral, Jose Polo Benito, a proces- 
sion formed headed by the municipal 
band, and the picturesque giant fig- 
ures of carnival. Passing through the 
Arch of the Holy Blood, past the inn 
of the same name, where Cervantes 
composed some of his work under the 
same surroundings as of today, the as- 
semblage gathered at the Hospital of 
the Holy Cross for the formal addresses 
and salutations. A cabinet crisis, which 
unfortunately is not infrequent under 
the present political regime, prevented 
the President of the Republic from 
being present, his place being taken by 
the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
address by Gregorio Marajion, the 
President of the Congress, dwelt on the 
different phases of the history of medi- 
cine and their effects on the practice of 
the art of their time. It reached a high 
level of the philosophy of this disci- 
pline. 

An official banquet at the Alcazar, 
which occupied a good part of the after- 
hoon, was characterized by the numer- 
ous wines and courses, all the Provinces 
being represented in one or other by 
their specialties. Equally striking was 
the terrific heat and the informality of 
our Spanish hosts, which soon had the 
entire male element in shirt sleeves. 
Visits to the historic and artistic monu- 
ments of Toledo, one of the richest 
Cities in this respect in the country, 
occupied the rest of the afternoon. The 
Cathedral, with its splendid collection 
of Il Greco paintings, the Casa of Il 
Greco and its museum, and the splen- 
did paintings scattered through the city 


churches with their wonderful archi- 
tecture, seen under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances, offered an opportunity for 
strangers seldom equalled. An agasajo 
offered by Dr. Marajion in his attrac- 
tive cigarral (country house) “Los 
Dolores,” across the valley of the Tagus 
from the city, was a fitting climax to an 
entertaining day. 

The first day of the scientific pro- 
gram, held as all others in the Senate 
House, was devoted to Arab Medicine 
in Spain, with contributions chiefly by 
the Hispanic members of the Society. 
Here, as on other days, the program 
was not only too full, but the laxity in 
keeping the speakers to their allotted 
time prevented some from being able to 
speak at all. ‘This later required having 
two sessions at once, and even then not 
all of the listed papers could be given. 
After an afternoon of visits to museums 
and scientific institutions of Madrid, 
an official reception was given by the 
Mayor of Madrid in the Town Hall. 

On Wednesday the chief subject for 
discussion was “Medicine in America 
during the Periods of Discovery and 
Colonization.” The diseases prevalent 
in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
in the Americas and how they were 
combated were the chief topics, often 
treated with considerable detail. ‘The 
perennial problem as to which conti- 
nent was responsible for fifteenth cen- 
tury syphilis in Europe was only in- 
directly touched upon: convincing 
evidence was produced that the disease 
existed in both North and South Amer- 
ica before Columbus’ discovery. In the 
evening a gala function was held in the 
Teatro Espafiol under the auspices of 
the Federal Government. A _ typical 
charlas (an extemporaneous address, of 
a type peculiar to Spain) , lasting forty- 
five minutes, was given by Frederico 
Garcia Sanchiz, including topical ref- 
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erence to politics of the day and inci- 
dents of the Congress. As was perhaps 
natural, this was more appreciated by 
the Spanish-speaking members of the 
Congress than by others. 

The scientific programs on Thurs- 
day and Friday were chiefly concerned 
with medical folklore in various civi- 
lized countries. Many facts of interest 
were brought out as to the fundamental 
nature of medical folklore and of its 
persistence in unexpected places even 
_, into modern times. This general topic 
is to be continued at the next Congress. 
At the official banquet at the Ritz Hotel 
on Thursday evening numerous ad- 
dresses were made, so that as it did not 
start until 9:30 it was not finished until 
almost midnight. ‘The subsequent re- 
ception held at the Ministry of State 
lasted until about 3 A.M., a condition 
frequent in Spanish entertainments 
and apparently due to the late hours 
necessitated by the midday heat. 

On Saturday afternoon an excursion 
was made to the unique palace of 
Philip u, San Lorenzo de El Escorial, 
with its numerous codices and Arabic 
and Hebraic mss, its superb chapel and 
beautiful paintings and _ tapestries. 
After a series of communications on 
various medico-historical subjects, an 
evening reception was held in the Na- 
tional Palace by the President of the 
Republic. 

After a second private session of the 
International Association on Sunday 
morning, one of the most picturesque 
features of the Congress was held in 
the afternoon visit to the ancient Uni- 
versity of Alcala de Henares, the birth 
town of Cervantes. Although this an- 
cient university was merged in 1812 
with the University of Madrid, its right 


to confer degrees was utilized in the 
presentation of the degree of “Doctor 
Honoris Causa” to Doctors Diepgen 
Giordano, Gomoiu,  Krumbhaar, 
Laignel-Lavastine, Neuburger, Sir 
Humphrey Rolleston, Sigerist, and 
Tricot-Royer. The ancient hall with 
its high rostrum and its officials and 
candidates in their academic costumes, 
more picturesque than usually seen in 
this country, lent a colorful note to this 
final ceremony of the Congress. 

It is safe to say that this, like the 
previous Congresses, has not only been 
noteworthy in bringing together lead- 
ing students of medical history through- 
out the world and advancing the sub- 
ject by promoting friendly intercourse 
among them, but like other successful 
international scientific gatherings, is 
not without importance in promoting 
international good will and under- 
standing. It is to be hoped that this 
Association will continue to act as the 
United States Section of the Interna- 
tional Association and to participate 
actively in future Congresses. Since the 
termination of the Congress the Per- 
manent Committee of the Association, 
at its annual meeting in February, has 
decided that the next Congress will be 
held in 1938 in Athens, Sophia, Istan- 
bul and Zagreb. The special subjects 
for discussion at Athens will be “Clas 
sical Thought in the Medicine of To- 
day,” and “Religious Origins of Hippo- 
cratic Medicine.” At Istanbul, the chief 
subject will be animal and mineral 
therapeutics, while at Sophia, vegetable 
therapeutics will be discussed, and at 
Zagreb, mystic medical folklore. Dr. 
Gomoiu of Bucharest was elected Prest 
dent of the International Association. 

E. B. KRUMBHAAR 
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An ANALYSIS OF THE DE GENERATIONE ANI- 
MALIUM OF WILLIAM Harvey. By Arthur 
William Meyer, Professor of Anatomy, 
Stanford University. Stanford University 
Press; Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1936. 


It is very fortunate that Dr. Meyer did 
not yield to the scruples which he ex- 
presses in his Foreword as to adding this 
contribution to the vast mass of Harveiana 
which already exists, because the book of 
Harvey with which he deals has received 
but scant attention in comparison with 
the huge literature dealing with his book 
describing the circulation, and yet is 
hardly second to the famous “De motu 
cordis” in its importance. 

The “De generatione” was published in 
Latin in four different editions in 1651. 
There have been published altogether 
eleven editions in Latin, and but two 
translations into English, one in 1653 and 
the other by the Sydenham Society in 
1847. This is very striking when con- 
trasted with the great number of editions 
of the “De motu cordis,” especially when, 
as Meyer points out, we find the “De gen- 
eratione” acclaimed by some as of equal 
merit with the “De motu cordis,” and re- 
garded as one of the “masterpieces of Eng- 
lish medicine.” In not one of the 144 Har- 
velan Orations which have been delivered 
in London could Meyer find any adequate 
reference to the “De generatione.” Only 
recently has this truly great book awak- 
ened the attention it deserves. Dr. Meyer 

written a book which will surely arouse 
renewed interest in one of the most valu- 
able contributions ever made to the 
«lence of embryology. | 

Everyone is familiar with Ent’s story 
othow he paid a visit to Harvey sometime 
about Christmas, 1650, when Harvey was 


about seventy-three years old, and in the 
course of conversation urged that the great 
anatomist should give the world some 
more fruits of his investigations. The in- 
terview ended with Harvey giving Ent the 
Ms of his work on generation, with full 
authority to publish it, or to suppress it 
until a future time. Ent says he went off 
with Harvey’s ms “feeling like another 
Jason laden with the golden fleece.” In 
the following year Ent published the 
book. Meyer is at great pains to correct 
a quite prevalent false impression that the 
“De generatione” was the work of Har- 
vey’s old age. He proves beyond question 
that even before the publication of the 
“De motu cordis” Harvey had been pro- 
foundly interested in the investigation of 
problems connected with embryology and 
referred to his studies on the subject very 
frequently. When he was a student under 
Fabricius at Padua he must have been 
familiar with the latter’s work on the de- 
velopment of the chick, and throughout 
his writings Harvey manifests in many 
passages his familiarity with the literature 
of the subject, and Meyer quotes signifi- 
cant passages from the “De motu cordis” 
referring to investigations on embryology ~ 
which Harvey was himself conducting at 
that period (1628). | 

It is impossible to follow point by point 
Meyer’s searching analysis of Harvey's 
book. Much attention is justly paid to 
the aphorism so frequently ascribed to 
Harvey “omne vivum ex ovo,” which is 
usually held to express his disbelief in 
spontaneous generation. After careful sum- 
ming up of Harvey’s actual writings on the 
subject, and of the opinions of various 
authorities, Meyer inclines to the view 
that though Harvey did not absolutely 
deny the possibility of spontaneous gener- 
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ation, he seriously doubted it, and sought 
to clear up the matter by diligent research. 
The phrase “ex ova omnia” is inscribed on 
the. bisected eggshell in the hand of the 
figure of Jupiter which appears as the 
frontispiece of all the editions of the “De 
generatione” which were published in 
1651. As Meyer shows, Harvey had nothing 
to do with the designing of these frontis- 
pieces although he may have approved 
them. At any rate the phrase so frequently 
assigned to Harvey is really modified from 
that which appears on the frontispiece of 
each of the 1651 editions. 

Harvey was not a preformationist, he 
thought the future being existed only 
potentially in the uterus, not actually in 
miniature, as did the preformationists. 

A very good idea of the impartiality 
with which Meyer has analysed Harvey's 
work will be found when he is dealing 
with the subject of epigenesis. As Harvey 
- had no means of studying the minute mor- 
phology of the embryo, no knowledge of 
cells, germ layers and other things only 
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revealed by study with the compound 
microscope, he cannot justly be considered 
as expounding anything like the modem 
scientific conception of epigenesis. As 
Meyer quotes with approval from Cole, 
“it is impossible to read Aristotle’s ac. 
count of the development of the chick 
without realizing that Harvey adopted the 
idea direct from his authority.” Why an 
investigator with the keenness of Harvey 
failed to make use of the compound micro- 
scope in his researches we will probably 
never know. He did use “perspicilli,” a 
form of simple magnifying glass, but it 
was left for Leeuwenhoek and others to 
discover the spermatozoa. 

Professor Meyer states that he has not 
relied solely upon previous translations 
of the “De generatione” but has had a 
complete new translation made for use in 
this work. May we conclude by express- 
ing the wish that he would publish this 
new text edited and annotated on the basis 
of the most scholarly and delightful study 
which we are noticing. 
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